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ADVEPvTISEMENT. 

THE  following  Piece  was  written  with  a 
view  to  Publication  in  a  different  form;  in 
"which  it  is  not  unufual  to  Addrefs  the  Public 
in  the  Plural  Number.  For  rcafons,  which  it 
is  needlefs  to  fpecify,  this  intention  has  been 
changed;  the  prefent  form  has  been  chofen, 
but  the  ufe  of  Plural  Words  has  been  retained. 
In  Pamphlets  this  is  uncommon,  but  in  this 
deviation  from  general  pradiice  there  feems  to 
be  no  material  impropriety;  the  deviation  is 
fufnciently  accounted  for  by  this  explanation. 

Burton- FI ALL,  'Jan*  lo,  1799. 
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N  the  laft  Seffion  of  Parliament  it  was  ob- 
vious, and  in  lefs  diftreffing  circumftances 
it  would  have  been  amufuig  to  obferve  the 
eagernefs  of  the  Minifters'  partizans,  in  their 
attempts  to  blail  the  characters  of  their  Seceded 
Opponents.  They  neicher  felt  the  dignity  of 
their  conducl,  nor  comprehended  its  utility. 
With  ftrange  inconfidence  they  lamented  the 
retirement  of  Senators,  whofe  counfels  they 
conftantly  rejected  ;  and  cenfured  them  for 
violence  of  conduCt,  becaufe  they  ceafed  to  dif- 
pute,  where  they  had  found  it  impollible  to  per- 
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in  the  fcale  of  Legiflative  Authority.  But 
when  this  iyflem  of"  powers  and  weights,  mu- 
tually combined  and  mutually  oppofcd  to 
each  other,  happens  to  be  deranged,  tlie 
means  to  rt  clify  the  machine,  and  reftorc 
the  proper  moveiiient  of  its  difordered  parts, 
have  not  been  unprovided.  When  danger- 
ous difputes  liave  arifcn  between  the  Execu- 
tive Power  and  the  Parliament,  tlie  People 
are  the  Umpire  to  whofe  judgment  alone 
they  can  be  referred,  and  by  whofe  decifion 
they  can  be  happily  adjulted.  On  fuch  emer- 
gencies, the  Crown  may  dilTolve  the  Parliament, 
in  order  that  the  fenfe  of  the  People  upon  the 
difputed  points  may  be  authentically  declared 
by  a  new  choice  of  Rcprefentatives.  This  has 
been  often  done  ;  and  it  is  fit  that  this  Right 
of  Appeal  againft  the  majority  of  Parliament 
fliouJd  be  pofieffed  by  the  Cruwn.  In  this 
manner  the  mifchiefs  of  Legiflative  Difcord 
may  be  prevented  with  eafe  ;  the  pins  and 
bolts  which  diilurbed  the  motion  of  the  poli- 
tical machine  may  be  quietly  removed,  and  the 
necefTary  harmony  and  co-operation  of  its  vari- 
ous parts  ma)?^  be  fafcly  reflored.  But  the 
Liberty  and  Happinefs  of  the  Community  may 
be  endangered  or  deflroyed  by  majorities  in 
Parliament  corruptly  leagued  v/ith  the 
Crown,  as  without  this  power  of  Appeal 
they  would  have  been  by  majorities  fac- 
tioufly  combined  againll  it.  In  fadl,  the  evils 
which  might  refult  from   the  corrupt  league 
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alluded  to,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  tlic 
i-nifchiefs  which  a  faftious  Oppofition  could 
produce.  They  are  evils  far  vvorfe,  and  far 
likelier  to  happen  in  any  flate  of  the  ConOitii- 
tion.  Were  the  Reprefentation  of  the  People 
duly  regulated,  and  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
fliortened  to  their  ancient  period  of  a  year,  a 
factious  Oppofition  thwarting  at  once  the  will 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  w'lCn  of  the  People,  would 
be  almofl  an  unheard-of  prodigy.  At  the  dated 
period,  the  Parliament  in  which  fuch  a  Faftion 
fliouid  Piart  up,  w^ould  be  terminated,  and  with 
it  would  be  clofed  the  exiftencc  of  fo  ibange  a 
Phaznomenon.  The  confuflon  w^ould  be  fncrr, 
the  difficulty  would  be  foon  got  over,  and  Na- 
tional Happinefs  would  be  rcftorcd  by  a  new 
Parliament.  In  the  cafe  fuppofed  however,  it 
would  be  wife  to  continue  the  Royal  Appeal, 
as  a  preventive  of  thefe  pofRble  evils.  But  then 
it  would  be  ftill  more  nect-iTary  that  the  more  j 

fatal  evils  of  the  league  alluded  to,  fliould  be  | 

guarded  againft,  by  allowing  the  Minority  their  | 

Power   of  Appeal  by  Secession.     For  even  ^ 

in  the  moft  improved  Rate  of  the  Conllitution, 
it  would  be  impoffio'e  v.'holly  and  at  all  times 
to  exclude  Corruption  and  honeft  Infatuation, 
Circumftances  are  conceivable,  in  which  Parlia- 
ment might  prove  unfaitliful  to  its  trufl ; 
and  a  majority  of  its  Members,  panic-ftruck  by 
popular  turbulence,  or  bafely  fold  to  the  A4i- 
nilter,   might  be  willing  to   furrcnder  every  I 

valuable  Right  of  the  Nation.     In  fuch  a  con- 
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juncture,  it  is  evideRt,ihat  Public  Ruin  would 
be  almoll  unavoidable.  No  fdctious  majority 
oppolcd  to  the  Crown,  could  reduce  tlie  Coun- 
try to  lb  perilous  a  liate.  It  was  forefciai  by 
the  ragaclous  Cecil,  that  England  mighr  again 
be  placed  in  thiv  fituatiou  of  exireme  dai  ger, 
as  it  had  been  once  before,  in  tlie  ftormy  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Hence  the  folic  iiude  of 
that  honeft  Statelman,  to  warn  his  Coimtry- 
men,  "That  thi.y  could  only  be  ruined 
BY  THEIR  Pahliamen  r/'  Heiu'y  was  flern 
and  reiolute:  Enriched  by  the  Ipoils  of  the 
Church,  and  armed  by  his  new  Penal  Statutes, 
with  a  formidable  power,  he  finally  obtained 
a  more  abfoiute  command  than  any  of  our 
Monarchs.  After  many  bafe  compliances,  his 
Parliament  gave  to  the  Royal  Proclamations 
the  force  of  Law.  This  fuigle  voce  isivefted 
that  bloody  and  capricious  Tyrant  with  the  un- 
bounded povN  cr  of  Deipotifm.  In  a  fubfequent 
reign,  indeed,  this  Law  was  repealed ;  if  fo,  this 
Statute  mud  be  termed,  and  not  rather  deemed, 
an  unauthorized  Act  of  Treachery,  and  a  Nul- 
lity dciUtnte  of  legal  authorit) .  By  this  re- 
peal, however,  the  greatcll:  political  evil  was  for 
that  time  happily  excluded.  But  Treachery 
which  vvas  committed  then,  may  be  again  coiii;- 
mitted.  We  have  ceafed  ir.decd  to  be  alarmed 
by  Prerogative.  But  if  the  means  of  Undue 
Influence  arc  now  incrcafed,  if  the  manners  of 
the  Public  arc  m^ore  luxurious  and  enervate, 
and  its  charadcr  feebler  and  proner  to  corrup- 
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tion  in  this  reign  than  they  were  in  the  rude 
and  fimplc  age  of  Henry  the  Eii^hth,  we  have 
but  to  conclude,  that  a  breach  of  IVtift,  as  fatal 
as  that,  is  now  as  hkely  to  be  committed  ;  that 
Venality  may  fell,  or  Infatuation  yield,  whatfear 
then  furrendered  ;  and  the  'ofs  never  may  be 
repaired  by  the  lubfequent  ren^.orfe  cr  relipl- 
fcencc  of  Parliament.  And  we  (hall  be  ilili 
more  powerfully  compelled  to  adopt  this  con- 
clufion,  if  we  accord  with  thofe  who  have  long 
contended,  that  the  Reprefentatioii  of  the  Peo- 
ple is  in  a  {late  fo  depraved,  that  withaiit  a 
Radical  Reform  in  this  refped",  neither  the 
Liberties  of  the  People  can  be  fafe,  nor  the 
permanence  of  a  virtuous  Adniinillration  can 
be  fecured. 

In  any  Irate  of  the  ConfLitution,  therefore, 
%vhether  piu'e  or  depraved,  Seceilion  muft  be 
allowable.  It  is  the  appeal  of  a  minority  in 
P.udlanient,  againfl:  the  obftiiiacy,  the  infatua- 
tion, or  the  treachery  of  a  rnajcrity.  And  in 
this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  the  Fvoyai  Appeal  by 
Diffolution,  the  p£OPLE  are  the  Umpire  to 
whom  the  Appeal  is  made.  It  is  a  meafure 
conionant  vvith  the  princi;}ies  or  the  Conilitu- 
ticn ;  and  it  may  be  abiblutely  neccifiry,  as 
the  only  poflble  Preventive  of  P.uin. 

But  that  the  exerclfe  of  this  difcretionary 
power  of  Sccefficn   may  be  juH -liable,  there 
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mufl  be  an  emergency  of  great  Public  Danger; 
there  muft  be  a  moral  certainty,  from  the  con- 
tinued obftinacy  of  Parliament  in  adhering  to 
ir.eafures  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  that  farther 
Debate  will  be  altogether  ufelefs ;  that  a  timely 
change  of  counlcls  is  not  to  be  hoped  from 
the  unaiTifted  wifdom  of  Parliament;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  a  National  Deliverance  can  only 
be  eifcded  by  a  jnft  and  conftitutional  inter- 
ference of  the  People.  Under  theie  circum- 
ftances  there  is  an  actual  necelTity  for  their  in- 
terpofition  ;  which  will,  and  which  alone  can 
jullify  an  Appeal  to  the  People  by  Seceffion. 
When  the  necefTary  means  of  fafety  have 
not  been  fpontaneoufly,  and  in  time  appli- 
ed by  Parliament,  what  the  reaion  and  elo- 
quence of  the  minority  have  in  vain  recom.- 
niended,  may  be  obtained  by  the  decifive  au- 
thority of  the  Public  Opinion.  On  a  timely 
declaration  of  that  opinion  may  hang  the  laft 
hope  of  falvation  ;  and  ScccfTion,  uith  a  view 
to  p:  ocure  it,  may  thus  become  a  neceffary  Adl 
of  Duty. 

It  is  true,  that  the  truft  and  confidence  of 
the  Nation  have  ulually  been  repofed  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  it  is  moll  defu'able  that  this 
Affembly  Ihould  always  deferve  that  confidence 
and  trult.  Parliament  is,  or  it  ought  to  be, 
the  bulwark  of  our  fafety  :  it  is  the  citadel  of 
the  Conilitution,  erected  by  common  confent; 
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for  the  defence  of  our  Rights,  againfl:  the  at- 
tacks of  foreign  or  internal  Foes.     They  who 
are  placed  in  that  fortrefs,  have,  indeed,  a  fa- 
cred  trufl  committed  to  their  charge  ;  it  be- 
hoves them  faithfully  to  fulfil  it,  and  to  main- 
tain their  poft   to  the  laft   extremity.      But 
fhould  a  majority  of  the  garrifon  prove  grofsly 
negligent  and  falfe  to  their  trufl: ;  (hould  it  ap- 
pear that  cowardice  or  corruption  iiad  fright- 
ened or  feduced  them  from  their  duty,  and 
they  had  even  formed  a  refolution  to  betray 
the  citadel  to  the  enemy,  what  vv^ould  remain 
to  be  done  by  the  few  brave  Men  who  con- 
tinued true  to  their  truft,  and   to  the  intereli 
of  the  Community  ?  What,  but  to  retreat  from 
that  poft  where  their  attendance  was  ufelefs, 
where  it  would  even  tend  to  lull  thofe  whofe 
Soldiers  they  were,  into  a  pernicious  fecurity  5 
and  warning  their  Fellow-Citizens,  in  all  hade, 
to  line  the  remaining  works  of  the  Conflitution, 
to  affifl  them  in  their  jull  attempt  to  refcue 
their  fortrefs  out  of  the  hands  of  a  treacherous 
garrifon.     The  Rules  of  the  ConlKtuticn,  and 
the  Laws  of  Military  Difcipline  v/ould   alike 
acquit   the   Senators  and  the  Warriors,  Vv^iio 
fhould  leave  their  poft  to  fave  their  Country. 
It  would  be  a  meritorious  retreat  from  an  un- 
tenable pofitioii,  to  that  flation  in  which  they 
ftill  might  hope  to  make  a  glorious  aud  fucceis- 
ful  defence. 
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It  Teems  clear,  therefore,  that  in  fuch  extra- 
orriinary  cafe;,  the  Seceffion  of  Members  from 
Parliament  is  perFe6lly  defeiifible  on  the  prin- 
cioles  of  the  Coiirtitution.  It  is  their  lad  re- 
^rular  Appeal  tp  the  Nation,  againO:  the  obfU- 
nate  fv)lly  and  raiJincfs,  or  the  infiJeUty  of  the 
major  part  of  tiieir  Truilees.  And  if  the  im- 
pcnuin;r  danger  were  evident  to  the  Public  ;  if 
the  necefTity  for  a  retreat  were  clear  and 
urgent,  imdoubtedly  the  Seceding  Members 
would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  their 
Feliovv'-Citizens. 

Such,  in  all  probability,  would  be  their  im- 
mediate reception.  But  if  the  reverfe  fhould 
happen, — if  their  motives  fnould  be  mifunder- 
ttood,  and,  for  a  time,  unpopularity  fiiould  load 
their  miftaken  characters,  it  is  not  pofTible  in 
the  cafe  fuppofed  that  the  dclufion  could  con- 
tinue. Afluredly  Juftice  would  atlaft  be  done 
by  their  Country,  and  the  band  of  faithful 
Patriots  would  not  defpair  of  the  Common- 
wealth. They  would  confider,  that  their  Sc- 
cefFion  had  become  ncceiTary  at  a  time  pecu- 
liarly favourable,  perhaps,  to  the  arts  of  Mi- 
nifterial  deception.  The  Nation  might  be  en- 
gaged in  a  War  with  a  formidable  adverfary  ; 
and  the  prejudices  of  ancient  rivalry,  mixed 
with  terror  and  difguft  at  the  dreadful  excefles 
of  a  Revolution,   might   have  been    ildlfully 
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wrought  np  to  a  pitch  of  furious  animofity. 
Though  the  fpirit  of  Loyalty  in  the  great  Body 
of  the  People  had  never  been  higher,  or  more  un- 
queftionable,  yet  the  feditious  tendency  of  fome 
malignant  Publications,  the  indifcretion  of  fome 
obfcure  Societies,  and  the  violence  of  fome  po- 
pular Meetings,  might  have  been  magnilied, 
with  too  fatal  fuccefs,  to  infpire  a  general  panic. 
By  fuch  arts,  the  Nation  might  have  been  de- 
luded into  a  tranfient  dereliftion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Liberty,  and  for  a  time  might  feem  al- 
moft  willing  to  preferve  their  Property  and  the 
Peace  of  the  Country  from  the  imagined  plun- 
der and  commotion,  by  the  facrifice  of  All  that 
Englifhmen  have  been  wont  mofl:  to  prize,  the 
dignity  of  their  Independence,  and  the  fcarJefs 
fecurity  of  their  Freedom.  But  the  Patriot 
Statefmen.  though  not  purfued  in  their  retreat 
by  the  general  acclamation  of  their  Country- 
men, would  be  fupported  by  the  applaufe  of 
the  Vv'ife  and  ffood,  and  the  concurrino-  zeal  of 
every  confil^ent  Friend  of  Freedom.  Pad  ex- 
perience would  aiTure  them,  that  the  accumu- 
lating burthens  of  War,  and  the  near  approach 
of  a  Military  Dei'potifm,  would  at  length  dif- 
folve  thefe  delufions,  like  mids  before  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude,  and  bring  them  bacic  from  in- 
fatuation and  political  ftupefaction  to  com- 
mon fenfc  and  their  original  feelings ;  that  the 
gulph  into  vv  hich  they  were  juit  ready  to  be  pre- 
cipitated, would  be  difcerned  before  it  was  too 
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late;  that  the  ruin,  which,  at  a  diilance,  had  been 
in  vain  pointed  out  to  them,  on  their  near  ap- 
proach to  it,  would  be  feen  impending  over 
their  heads,  and  threatening  inllantly  to  over- 
whelm them.  Undoubtedly,  when  that  mo- 
ment has  arrived,  the  Nation  will  {tart  back 
with  horror  equal  to  its  aftonifhment ;  and  the 
Patriots,  whofe  warning  voice  had  long  been 
difregarded,  will  ultimately  be  hailed,  with  a 
rapture  of  gratitude,  as  the  Deliverers  of 
their  Country. 

Such  will  be  the  remote,  or  more  immediate 
approbation,  which   will  alTuredly  attend  the 
meafure  of   Seceflion,   on  any  emergency   of 
great  and  urgent  neceffity.     And  if  it  be  cer- 
tain, when  thus  circumllanced,  finally  to  receive 
the  applaufe  and  fupport  of  the  Nation,  it  is  a 
matter  comparatively  unimportant  to  inquire, 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  Seceded  Members 
has  met   the  approbation  of  their  refpeclive 
Conftituents.      It   is    probable,  that  their  ap- 
plauding voice  would  anticipate  or  confirm  that 
of  the  Public.     But,  if  from  fome  ilrange  mif- 
conception,    or   fome    peculiar    ignobility   of 
mind,  the  ConlHtuents  of  any  one  of  thefe  gene- 
rous  Members  could  difar/prove  and  cenfure 
his  Appeal  againfl:  a  corrupt  and  over-bearing 
majority,  doubtlefs,  when  this  difcordance  of 
lentiment  appeared,  he  would  refign  his  trull. 
Havmg  thus  given  them  the  opportunity  of  a 
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more  congenial  choice,  he  would  have  fulfilled, 
in  every  point,  the  arduous  duty  of  a  Repre- 
fentative.  His  Conllituents  might  defert  and 
rejed,  but  they  could  not  difhonour  him.  Un- 
der their  injuftice  he  might  well  confole  him- 
felf  vi^ith  the  confcious  fatisfaction  of  Virtue, 
and  the  general  gratitude  of  his  Countrymen  : 
and  at  the  clofe  of  his  Parliamentary  Life, 
adopting  the  words  faintly  uttered  by  the  vir- 
tuous Savile  at  the  point  of  death,  he  might 
juftly  exclaim,  "  /  ha^e  fijii/lKcl,  and  I  have 
frii/Jned  ivelU^ 

It  may,  we  truft,  be  now  aflumed  without 
prefumption,  that  cafes  of  neceffity  may  poffi- 
bly  exift,  in  which  Seceffion  would  be  juilifiable, 
and  even  highly  meritorious.  But  little  will 
have  been  done  for  the  exculpation  of  our  Re- 
tired Statefmen,  by  proving  the  truth  of  this 
general  propofition,  unlefs  it  be  alfo  fliown, 
from  the  particular  circumftances  in  which 
they  flood  when  their  Secefiion  took  effetl,that 
their  fpecific  cafe  is  a  cafe  of  neceffity.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  and  on  the 
pra^ice  which  has  been  allowed  under  it, 
they  had  a  difcretionary  power  to  Secede. 
This,  we  conceive,  will  not  be  denied  :  whether 
that  difcretion  has  been  wifely  exercifed,  is  the 
more  thorny  qucllion  which  remains  for  our 
confideration. 

B 
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But  here  an  ermincd  Sophidei',  viewing  us 
with  eye  afkance,  and  a  frowning  brow,  feems 
to  interrupt  us.  What  indecency,  he  cries,  to 
compare,  though  by  the  moil  diftant  alhifion, 
the  befl  of  Princes  and  of  Hufbands,  to  the 
Tyrant  Henry,  the  murderer  of  his  wives  1 
What  injuflice  to  argue  from  one  folitary  fa£l 
in  the  reign  of  that  Monarch,  under  whom  the 
Parliament  was  over-awed  by  Prerogative,  and 
the  People  were  uninllru^ted,  poor,  and  mifer- 
able,  to  aught  which  can  be  expcded  in  thefe 
times,  in  w^hich  the  Parhament  is  free  and  in- 
dependent,  and  the  People  are  enlightened,  rich, 
and  happy !  Let  SecefTion,  in  fome  imaginary 
cafe,  be  allow'ed  to  be  innocent ;  but  let  fpecu- 
lators  beware  how  they  apply  this  doctrine  to 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Country  :  Let  them  r6- 
fpe<n:  the  fl:ri(^er  regulations  by  which  our 
Penal  Statutes  have  been  fortified ;  and  learn 
to  curb  the  impetuofity  of  an  untamed  ima- 
gination, or  check  the  indifcretion  of  political 
zeal. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  incur  the  blame  of 
contemning  the  Laws  of  our  Country,  it  is 
not  our  wifli  either  to  flatter  or  defame  the 
mild  Prince  upon  the  Throne.  We  trull  that 
we  honour  him  as  we  ought ;  nor  more,  nor 
lefs  than  duty  requires.  If  the  example  of 
private  virtue  in  the  Sovereign  were  alone  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  fec-iu'e  to  a  great  Nation   the   pofTef- 
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fion  of  thofe  Rights  on  which  its  fafety  and 
happinefs  depend,  we  add,  with  pleafure,  that 
Britain  ought  now  to  be  cemented.  To  the 
Conftitiuicn,  on  its  genuine  principles,  we  are 
faithfnily  attached;  and  it  is  our  i:ncere  Prayer  to 
Providence,  that,  on  thofe  principles,  the  Britifh 
Empire  may  ever  be  governed  by  the  Family  on 
the  Throne.  V/ere  the  new  Penal  Statutes, 
with  their  improvements,  copied  from  the  Code 
of  Scotland,  more  fevere  and  captious  than 
they  are,  though  v.'e  could  not  revere,  we 
would  obey  them ;  and,  by  confining  ourfelves 
within  the  narrower  limits  then  prefcribed,  en- 
deavour to  fhun  the  traps  of  Informers,  and 
the  fnares  of  legal  Chicaners.  We  would  wil- 
lingly v/aik  round  our  native  fields  in  fafety, 
and  do  our  duty  to  the  Public  in  thcfe  perilous 
times,  without  expofing  ourfelves  to  unnecef- 
fary  fufferings,  the  victims  of  a  rafh  and  en- 
thufiaflic  zeal.  The  public  good  which  it  is 
pofTible  for  private  men  to  do,  may  thus, 
and  thus  only  be  effe^lcd ;  whether  their  ef- 
forts tend  to  check  the  headlong  career  of 
Miniflers,  or  to  arouze  the  People  from  their 
abjed  ftupefadion  to  a  juft  and  rational  con- 
cern for  their  endangered  freedom.  But 
when  a  Military  Defpotiim  threatens  the  Na- 
tion with  aa  utter  extindion  of  its  Rights, 
caution  mud  not  degenerate  into  timidity,  nor 
moderation  cool  to  apathy  and  torpid  inaftion. 
The   hand   which  trembles  as  it  writes,  will 
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never  uphold  the  finkinp;  Liberties  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  mean  not  to  excite  hatred  oi  con- 
tempt either  of  our  ag^d  Monarch,  or  of  the 
Confiitiition?  impaired  as  it  is  by  time,  and 
verging  to  decay.  If  fuch  a  Monfter  as  Jefrerics 
now  fat  upon  the  Bench,  even  his  cruel  acute- 
nefs  would  not  difmay  u?,  v^^hile  Juries  remained 
the  Protedlors  of  Innocence.  Relying  on  their 
impartiality,  v/e  proceed  with  the  firmnefs  of 
confcious  integrity  to  the  more  invidious  part  of 
our  tafk,  viz.  to  confider,  whether  exifling  cir- 
cumftances  a(5lually  form  a  cafe  of  neceflity  in 
•which  it  has  been  proved  that  SecelTion  from 
Parliament  is  j  jftihable. 

At  a  Public  Meeting  of  a  great  County,  a  Pa- 
triot Member  *  was  embarrailed  by  a  queRion 
of  fimilar  difEculty,  but  not  then  of  equal  danger. 
One  of  his  Conftituents  bluntly  afked  him,  whe- 
ther Parliament  v/as  not  corrupted  by  the  Mi- 
nifter.  The  cautious,  but  honeft  replv  of  the 
Reprefentative  vras  worthy  of  his  character. 
"  If  Weftminfter-Hall  proof  of  Parliamentary 
corruption  be  wanted,  it  is  not  to  be  had ;  but 
no  one  but  a  mere  Parfon  Adams  doubts  the 
fa(fl."  The  opinion  thus  intimated  was  con- 
firmed, in  a  fnort  time,  by  the  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment itfelf,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
had  increafed  and  ought  to  be  diminifhed.  If 
the  incomparable  Patriot  alluded  to  were  now 

*  Sir  George  Savile,  in  the  year  1779. 
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living,  and  the  queftion  were  repeated  to  him, 
could  he  give  a  different  anfwer  ?  We  fhall  not 
decide  this  point.  It  is  true,  that  a  partial  re-r 
duction  of  the  influence  then  complained  of, 
was  effected  by  a  fucceeding  Adminiflration ; 
and  though  the  trunk  was  left  untouched,  a  few 
of  the  fmaller  branches  were  lopt  from  the  tree 
of  Corruption.  But  has  not  the  tree  recovered 
its  lofles  I  Has  not  its  trunk  fwoUen  io  a  ftill 
more  gigantic  fize  ?  Has  not  a  new  growth  of 
branches  fliot  forth  and  fpread  their  baneful  iliade 
farther  than  ever  ?  Thefe  are  queftlons  which 
may  be  afked,  and  we  anfvver  them  in  the 
manner  of  our  honoured  Patriot,  Who  can  doubt 
it?  Should  the  Querift,  dropping  his  figurative 
language,  prefs  the  inquiry  in  plainer  terms, 
whether  the  means  of  political  Corruption  have 
not  been  immenfciy  augmented  under  the  pre- 
fent  Adminiftration  ?  Whether  they  have  not 
been  employed  more  extenfively,  and  with  a 
more  dangerous  and  debafing  efrecl:,  during  the 
period  of  the  prefent  War,  than  they  were  in 
the  courfe  of  our  Civil  War  with  America  ?  We 
would  bid  the  Qaerifl  go  to  the  Minifler,  and 
afk  him  :  let  Mr.  Pitt  deny  the  fad,  or  defend 
it,  if  he  can. 

Shall  we  be  charged  with  a  difpofitlon  to  ex- 
aggerate ?  Will  it  be  objeded,  that  from  the 
acknowledgement  of  American  Independence  the 
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fyftem  of  Influence  received  a  material  curtail- 
ment ?  Let  it  be  obferved,  in  reply,  that  the  in- 
fluence derived  from  our  American  Colonies 
was  loft  when  Congrefs,  outraged  by  the  haughty 
refufal  of  Parliament  to  liften  to  their  petition, 
refolved  to  revolt.  After  that  honefl:  declara- 
tion by  Parliament,  and  fubfequently  to  the 
peace  with  America,  our  increafed  eftablifhments 
at  Home,  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  and 
above  all,  the  command  of  the  Eaft-Indian  pa- 
tronage, acquired  by  the  prefent  Minifter,  have 
compenfated  for  petty  reforms,  and  added  to 
the  fund  of  influence  an  a'moft  incalculable 
furplus. 

But  the  Minifter  (hall  not  be  loaded  by  us 
with  the  imputation  of  guilt  not  his  own.  The 
fund  of  Corruption  has  not  been  enlarged  to  its 
prefent  enormous  fize  by  craft  and  contrivance 
in  this  reign  only.  It  is  xhe  refult  of  time  and 
accident,  combined  with  Minifterlal  fraud,  and 
that  paiTion  for  power  which  is  the  inftindive 
propenfity  of  every  Government.  Through  a 
long  feries  of  years,  there  has  been  a  coiicur- 
rence  of  many  official  men  in  meafures  tend- 
ing to  produce  this  efl'ed: ;  and  the  ultimate 
confequence  of  thefe  meafures,  fometimes  forced 
upon  Minifters  by  the  folly  of  the  Nation,  fome- 
times  adopted  by  them  as  the  mere  e:xpedi- 
ents  of  the  moment,  has  often  been  neither 
forefeen  nor  intended.     For  more  than  a  cen- 
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tury  this  Country  has  been  engaged   with  zeal 
in  the  purfuit  of  power,  by  the  acqulfulon  of 
territory  and  commercial  fiiperiority.     For  this 
purpofc,  fettlements  have  been  eflabliflicd,  or 
acquired  by  conqueft,   in   every  quarter  cf  the 
globe  :    fome  of  them   military   pods   for   our 
army  ;  fome  of  them  convenient  ftations  for  our 
tleet§  ;  the  reft  Plantations  in  iflands,  rich  in  the 
various  producStions   moll:  faleable  in   the  mar- 
kets of  Europe ;    or   Continental  Colonics,   by 
our  foftering  care,  gradually  reared  up  to  popu- 
lous Provinces  j  while  the  mercantile  Directors 
of  a  few  fa<Slories  on  the  coaft  of  India,  by  a 
fudden  Revolution,  have  been  transformed  into 
the  Sultans  of  exteniive  kingdoms,  fubordinate 
only  to  the   Monarch  of  Britain.     Hence  the 
wars  witii  which   we"  have  been  fo  frequently 
harrafled,   with    (liort  intermiffions  of  peace  ! 
Hence  the  mighty  growth  of  our  army,  our 
navy,   and  our   multitudinous  eftabh'fliments  at 
home,  and  in  our  provinces  abroad.    Hence  tha 
enormous   and   ft'll-increafing   burthen  of  our 
taxes,  and   the   overwhelming  accumulation  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  !    Dazzled  by  the 
fpendour   of  our   naval    exploits,   flattered    by 
conqueft    and     political    aggrandizement,     the 
Nation  never  Teemed  to  rellecl,  that  too   much 
profperity  might  be  our  ruin  ;   that  the  furcefs- 
ful  purfuit   cf  this   fvftem   of  conqueft  might 
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finally  overturn  the   balance  of  the   Conflitu- 
tion. 

It  is  the  acknowledged  office  of  Parliament 
to  controul  the  Executive  Government,   and  in 
different  ages  it  has  performed  that  duty  with 
varied  fuccefs.     In  the  earlieft  period  of  the 
Conftitution,  the  Crown  poffeffing  with  its  legal 
powers   an  Immenfe  landed   eliate,  was  often 
enabled,  by  the  weight  of  its  property,  to  affume 
an  arbitrary  authority,  under  the  pretence  of  an 
undefined  Prerogative.  Cur  Reprefentatives  were 
then,  indeed,  well  conneded  with  the  body  of 
the  Nation ;  Bribery  was  a  practice  unknown 
to  the  Electors  ;  and  the  corruption  of  Parlia- 
ment itfelf  was  unheard-of  and    unfufpected. 
But  over-awed  by  the  Crown  and  its  allies,  the 
great  Feudal  Barons,  the  Commons  feebly  pro- 
tected the  Rights  of  their  Conftituents.     The 
balance  of  the  Conftitution  was  unequally  hung, 
the  Crown  v^as  too  powerful,   and  the  Nation 
was  frequently  opprefl'ed. 

In  the  middle  age  of  the  Conftitution,  the 
power  which  the  Crovvu  derived  from  its  vaft 
demefnes  was  mucii  diminiflied  ;  partly  by  im- 
provident vvafte  J  partly  by  donations  for  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  influence  and  command. 
During  that  period,  the  People,  by  their  induf- 
try,  acquired    much  of  that   landed   opulence 
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which  the  Crown  had  fquandered,  and  their 
Reprefentatives,  ftill  faithful  to  their  truft,  were 
now  better  able  to  fupport  the  freedom  of  the 
Community.  In  the  times  alluded  to,  a  long 
fyftematic  rtruggle  took  place,  fometimes  in  the 
Senate,  fometimes  unhappily  in  the  Field,  with 
undecifive  fuccefs.  A  fucceflion  of  venerable 
Patriots  then  arofe;  and  from  the  days  of 
Peter  Wentworth  and  Elliot,  of  Pym,  Hampden, 
Holies  and  Selden,  to  thofe  of  Sidney  and  Ruf- 
fel,  of  Cavendilh  and  Somers,  their  objedl  was 
the  fame,  viz.  to  eftablifh  on  folid  foundations 
the  conftitutional  controul  of  Parliament,  and 
the  REIGN  OF  Law  by  the  adminiflration  of  a 
LIMITED  King. 

The  laft,  and  in  fome  refpedls  the  happiefl:  age 
of  the  Conftitution,  commenced  at  theRevolution, 
when  that  glorious  objeQ  feemed  to  be  attained, 
and  the  balance  of  the  Conflitution  to  be  happily 
adjufted.  But  the  price  paid  for  the  benefits 
purchafed  by  that  event  was  great  indeed:  a 
long  War  with  France  in  the  reign  of  William, 
another  in  that  of  Anne,  and,  by  the  acceffion  of 
the  Family  of  Brunfwick,  a  perpetual  entangle- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  and  an 
augmented  rifque  of  being  involved  in  the  bloody 
and  expenfive  Wars  of  the  Continental  Powers. 
At  the  clofe  of  the  fceond  of  thefe  Wars,  the 
Nation  had  acquired  much  foreign  territory,  and 
with  thofe  Ions:  and  fucceisful  hoftilities  had 
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ccntradcd  a  paflion  for  conqueft,  and  the  un- 
limited command  of  commercial  advantage. 
From  the  period  of  the  Revolution-Wars,  we 
alfo  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  funding 
fyftem,  with  its  concomitant  train  of  evils.  For, 
undoubtedly,  fiom  the  greater  facility  of  bor- 
rowing has,  in  part,  arifen  the  greater  frequency 
of  Wars ;  and  thence  have  followed  an  Increafing 
military  force  by  Tea  and  land,  and  a  continual 
augmentation  of  debts,  taxes,  and  patronage  ot 
every  fpecies.  The  confcquences  of  this  aug- 
mentation were  long  unheeded,  and  its  progrefs 
ftill  gratified  the  vanity,  without  alarming  the 
prudence  of  the  Nation.  At  length,  in  the  fpace 
of  one  century,  it  has  grown  into  a  fyftem  of 
enormous  extent  and  unfpeakable  danger.  To 
the  wifeft  Statefman,  the  pureft  Patriot,  and  the 
moft  fincere  Advocate  of  our  mixed  Monarchy 
in  the  laft:  generation,  the  growth  of  undue  in- 
fluence then  was  very  alarming.  To  evince  this 
afl'ertion,  the  names  of  Chatham,  Savile,  and 
Blackftone,  need  only  to  be  mentioned.  Since 
their  days,  the  danger  has  ftill  been  increafing, 
the  fyftem  of  influence  has  ftill  been  extending 
itfelf  by  new  Wars,  and  a  frcfh  acquifition  of 
diftant  territory.  Each  new  conqueft  has  of 
courfe  flattered  the  vid;or  Nation  with  another 
map  of  its  demefnes,  and  an  additional  lift  of 
military  and  civil  officers.  But  influence  de- 
rived from  the  gift  of  offices  whence  income  is 
obtained,  is  fimiiar,  and  may  become  perfedly 
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equivalent  to  the  Influence  which  our  ancient 
Monarchs,  our  Edwards  and  our  Henrys,  de- 
rived from  the  donation  of  their  lands. 

And  on  a  juft  eftimate,  it  would  probably  be 
found  even  now,  that  the  prefent  Monarch  pof- 
fefles  as  great  and  extenfive  command,  by  the 
means  of  this  fpecies  of  influence,  as  the  proudeft 
of  his  Predeceflbrs  drew  from  his  immenfe  do- 
main. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  furely  time  to 
confidcr  how  this  dangerous  and  increafing 
power  may  be  ftopt  in  its  progrefs,  and  reduced 
within  that  limit  of  fafety  which  it  has  fo  far 
furpafled.  Among  other  means  for  eff'ecting  this 
neceflary  purpofe,  Peace  is  at  once  the  moft  de- 
firable  and  the  moft  efficacious.  It  is  time  to 
finifh  this  calamitous  War,  not  folely  for  the 
intercfts  of  humanity  and  religion,  fo  grofsly 
outraged  by  the  pretence  that  for  their  defence 
it  was  undertaken,  but  allb  for  the  fake  of  our 
domeftic  happinefs,  and  the  fafety  of  the  Con- 
ftitutlon,  now  fo  evidently  endangered  by  its 
continuance.  The  War,  commenced  on  thefe 
hypocritical  pretences,  no  longer  can  be  denied 
to  be  a  ftruggle  for  political  power,  and  the  farther 
extenfion  of  our  Empire.  To  men  of  the  plaineft 
underftanding,  the  confequence  which  may 
be  juftly  apprehended  is  but  too  manifeft;  the 
balance  of  the  ConfLitution  may  be  irrecoverably 
deftroyed  by  the  fuccefsof  our  inconfidcrate  and 
unprincipled  ambition.     Parliament^  conflajntly 
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cxpofed  to  the  exorbitant  influence  which  may 
thus  continue  to  be  amafled,  may  fmk,  we  know 
not  how  foon,  into  a  mere  office  to  regifter  the 
edicts  of  the  Minider,  and  our  Reprefentatives 
may  then  be  feen  crouching  at  the  foot  of  the 
Throne,  and  like  the  Senators  of  Imperial  Rome 
idolizing,  in  prodrate  fervility,  the  Emperor 
or  Britain. 

The  fate  of  the  ambitious  Romans  ought  to 
have  been  a  warning  to  this  too-afpiring  Nation. 
During  a  long  feries  of  Wars,  the  legions  of  the 
Republic  had  fubdued  and  triumphed  over  every 
foe,  and  Rome  became  the  miftrefs  of  the  world. 
But  that  moment  when  univerfal  dominion  was 
attained,  was  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  Romans. 
Their  Confuls  and  Proconfuls  had  conquered, 
not  for  their  country,  but  for  themfelves ;  and 
Rome  triumphant  and  enflaved  by  the  Casfars, 
too  late  lamented  that  the  paths  of  conqueft  and 
glory  lead  only  to  the  grave  of  liberty  and  the 
public  happinefa. 

Such  may  be  our  fate  in  the  laft  and  declining 
age  of  the  Conftitution ;  even  fo  may  Britain,  un- 
done by  her  vidories,  mourn  in  hopelefs  regrer 
the  complete  extinction  of  her  rights.  Enervated 
by  her  luxury,  debafed  by  a  long  courfe  of  pro- 
fligacy and  corruption,  fhe  may  be  compelled  to 
fubmit  to  that  iron  yoke  of  Defpotifm,  for  which 
her  vices  feem  to  have  prepared  her,  though  (he 
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knows  not  how  to  endure  it. — May  a  timely 
change  of  fyftem  prevent  this  worft  of  miferies! 
May  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  be  taught 
by  experience  to  eftimate  their  intereft  aright: 
may  they  become  juft  and  temperate  in  their 
defires ;  may  pomp  and  fplendour  ceafe  to  fafci- 
nate  their  minds,  and  bloated  grandeur,  embar- 
rafled  with  debts  and  furrounded  with  cares  and 
vexations,  with  many  dangers  known  and  un- 
known, no  longer  be  preferred  to  the  folid  fe- 
licity of  a  fafe,  affluent,  and  honourable  Inde- 
pendence. 

But  having  admitted  in  extenuation  of  his 
fauhjthat  manyof  hispredecefTors  (hare  with  the 
prefcnt  Minifter  the  blame  of  having  contri- 
buted to  rear  the  fabric  of  influence  to  its  pre- 
fent  ftupendous  height ;  we  iliall  not  hefitate  to 
affert,  that  in  fome  important  refped:s  he  is  in- 
comparably more  criminal  than  they.  Un- 
doubtedly that  Statefman,  whofe  wifdom  it  is 
natural  for  him  moft  to  revere,  muft  have  warned 
him  with  earneftnefs  to  (hun  the  evils  of  a  ftill 
farther  accumulation  of  influence  in  the  Crown. 
To  his  penetrating  eye  the  danger  was  plainly 
vifible,  long  before  the  clofe  of  life.  His  own 
vidlorious  Adminiftration  had  increafed  it  in  a 
very  confiderable  degree;  and  he  lived  to  feel 
the  pernicious  effedbs  of  that  Increafe.  But  with 
a  magnanimous  zeal  for  liberty,  and  an  alinoil 
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prophetic  prefcience  of  events,  he  diftln<flly 
pointed  out  to  his  Countrymen  the  approaching 
danger,  and  prefcribcd  in  timely  Reform  the 
means  to  avert  it.  By  this  condud,  the  moft 
fuccefsful  MInifter  of  Great-Britain  was  dignified 
by  the  more  valuable  and  lading  praife  of  Phi- 
lofophic  Patriotifm.  Thus  enlightened  by  the 
precepts  of  an  illuftrious  Father,  the  Son  fuc- 
ceedcd  to  a  feat  in  the  Cabinet,  foon  after  the 
cxpiilfion  of  North  ;  when  even  the  fordid  Par- 
liament of  that  Minifter  had  recently  declared, 
that  the  immenfe  accumulation  of  patronage 
muft  be  diminifhed.  From  the  younger  Pitt  no 
farther  augmentation  of  the  fund  of  Corruption 
was  dreaded  by  the  Nation.  And  (liortly  after 
that  rife,  on  his  exaltation  to  Minifterial  fuprc- 
macy,  he  was  received  by  the  friends  of  freedom 
with  acclamations  of  joy.  They  then  fondly 
prefaged,  that  an  efFedual  barrier  to  Lil^erty 
againll;  the  inroads  of  Defpotifm  would  be  the 
work  of  his  Adminiftration.  And  in  the  early 
part  of  it^  when  the  bloom  of  youth  and  virtue 
was  frefh  upon  him,  he  gave  his  Countrymen 
the  promifc  of  noble  deeds,  which  feemed  to 
jnftify  their  partial  attachment.  But,  blafted  by 
the  poifonous  effe<^s  of  power,  the  bloom  quick- 
ly withered  and  decayed;  and  every  generous 
purpofc,  imprcfled  by  parental  authority,  and 
avowed  by  the  zeal  of  his  own  approving  heart, 
gave  way  to  the  luft  of  felfiOi  ambition.    Inftead 
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of  the  Prote^or  of  their  Rights,  the  People  have 
found  him  their  determined  Enemy.  Inftead  of 
renovating  what  was  infirm  in  the  Conftitution, 
he  has  impaired  what  he  found  found  and  vi- 
gorous. Under  his  direction,  the  fund  of  in- 
fluence has  received  a  rapid  extenfion ;  the 
debt  and  taxes  of  the  Public,  its  ertabiifhments, 
civil  and  military,  have  been  increafed  in  a  pro- 
digious degree,  and  thefe  dreaded  inftruments 
of  Defpotifm  are  wielded  by  the  Minifter  with 
a  Ikill  and  ability  which  double  their  force. 
Dexterous  and  bold,  he  feizes  every  advantage; 
and  makes  every  event,  in  fome  mode,  available 
to  his  purpofe.  Nothing  is  fo  minute  as  to 
efcape  the  vigilance  of  his  eye  ;  nothing  is  fo 
vaft,  fo  difficult,  or  perilous,  as  to  intimidate  the 
daring  intrepidity  of  his  mind.  Artful  and  fuc- 
cefsful  In  the  greater  operations  of  Coalition 
with  powerful  men,  in  the  fmaller  appointments 
of  office  he  is  equally  attentive  and  exad:.  In 
the  diflribution  of  honours,  titles,  ribbands, 
garters,  though  more  profufe  than  the  moft  un- 
fcrupulous  of  his  predeceiTors,  he  fucceeds  in  iiip- 
porting  the  value  of  thefe  baubles  ;  and  the 
coinage  of  this  inexhauflible  mint,  however 
copioufly  emitted,  is  ftili  coveted,  fiill  undepre- 
ciated. How  dangerous  are  his  talents  !  How 
fatal  is  his  Adminiftration  !  How  is  he  changed  ! 
How  is  he  fallen  !  The  friend  of  the  young- 
and  uncorrupted  Statefman  will  ever  regret  the 
ruin  of  a   charader  which   once  fccmcd  likely 


to  rank  with  the  brighteft  In  Britifh  flory  ;  and 
will  pity  the  powerful  mind,  expofeJ  by  too 
early  fuccefs,  to  be  fixed  by  the  fafclnating  glare 
of  POWER,  and  entangled  irrecoverably  in  its  Icr- 
pent  folds.  But  the  Moralift  and  the  Friend  of 
Liberty  muft  do  more  ;  he  muft  add  to  his  re- 
gret and  pity,  cenfure  and  condemnation.  He 
mufl.  abandon  the  Minifter,  who  has  abandoned 
the  virtuous  principles  of  his  youth ;  and  refill, 
with  refolution,  the  enemy  of  popular  Rights^ 
whofe  pernicious  meafures  are  now  calculated 
to  ruin  that  glorious  caufe  which  he  before  had 
fworn  to  defend. 

We  have  feen  in  the  preceding  pages  by  what 
giant  fteps  Defpotifm  has  advanced  upon  us  in 
the  ihort  period  of  a  century ;  we  have  feen  the 
mafs  of  influence  which  has  been  accumulated 
fince  the  Revolution,  by  our  immoderate  purfuit 
of  conqueft>  territorial  aggrandizement  and  the 
monopoly  of  commerce.  And  we  have  ventured 
to  aflert,  that  the  weight  thus  rafhly  thrown 
into  the  fcale  of  Monarchy  has  given  the  Crown 
that  degree  of  preponderance  nov7,  which  was 
hardly  attained  by  the  proudefl  Plantagenet,  in 
the  early  period  of  the  Conflitution.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  {how,  that  Miferies,  not  per- 
haps exadlly  fimilar  in  their  form,  but  equal  in 
extent  and  diftrefs  to  thofe  produced  in  any 
equal  portion  of  that  period,  have  been  in  the 
laft  fix  years  the  confequcnce  oi  this  preponder- 
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ance.  We  fhall  not,  however,  attempt  to  enil-^ 
merate  the  myriads  of  lives  loft  in  battle,  or 
worn  out  by  hardfhip,  fatigue,  and  privations 
of  every  comfort  far  from  home.  We  fhall  not 
endeavour  to  fketch  a  portrait  of  our  domeftic 
ajfBictions  ;  or  defcribe  the  beggary  in  the  lower 
orders  of  the  People,  the  general  impoverilh- 
ment  of  the  middle  clafles,  and  the  diftrefs  of 
many,  even  of  thofe  who  rank  among  the  afflu- 
ent. The  confequence  of  thefe  calamities,  com- 
bined with  the  decline  of  perhaps  the  greateft 
part  of  our  manufadlures,  has  been  a  melan- 
choly depopulation,  evidenced  by  the  unexam- 
pled number  of  empty  houfes  in  London,  Man- 
chefter,  Birmingham,  and  other  lately  flourifhing 
Towns.  But  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  mea- 
fures  now  purfued  by  Minifters  for  the  exten- 
fion  of  our  Territory,  and  farther  increafe  of 
Patronage,  have  hitherto  produced  no  eiTeds  dif- 
trelTing  or  oppreffive  to  the  Nation :  Muft  not 
diftrefs  and  opprcflion  be  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence of  a  bJind  perfeverance  in  this  fyftem  ? 
Muft  not  the  ruin  of  our  Political  Liberty  be 
followed  neceflarily  by  the  deftrudion  of  our 
Civil  Rights,  and  the  general  jVlifery  of  the 
Community  ?  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  fo  it 
muft  be.  All  hiftory,  all  experience  attefts  this 
conclufion. 

But  Inftead  of  infifting  farther  on  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  we  fhall  leave  them  to  the  Reader's 
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reflections.  We  have  fuggefted  them  merely 
with  a  view  to  lead  him  on  with  us  more  readily 
to  the  inference  we  mean  to  draw  :  and  though 
the  ina;enaity  of  our  opponents  may  cavil,  and 
endeavour  to  invalidate  the  accuracy  of  our  ge- 
neral ftatement  in  fome  inconfiderable  particle, 
yet  enough  will  remain  clear  and  inconteftiblc 
to  warrant  tne  inference  ;  namely,  that  it  be- 
hoves us  to  examine  what  is  the  ftate  of  Parlia- 
ment at  prefent ;  and  what  countcradling  power 
remains  in  that  Afiembly  to  refift  this  mighty 
acrunulation  of  influence,  and  protect  with 
efficacy  the  Rights  of  the  Nation. 

And  here  we  fear  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
balance  which  appeared  to  be  wifely  and  per- 
manently fettled  at  the  Revolution,  has  been 
der^mged,  not  only  by  the  increafe  of  w^elght  in 
the  Monarchal  fcale,  but  alfo  by  a  diminution 
of  w^eight  in  that  fcale  of  the  Legiflature,  in 
which,  by  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  a 
juft  counteipoize  ought  to  be  fixed. 

Of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  this  occafion,  it 
is  unnecefTary,  and  it  raight  be  imprudent,  that 
much  (hould  be  faid.  But  this  may  be  obferved, 
perhaps,  without  offence,  that  in  theory  the 
weight  of  that  Houfe,  though  ufually  mod  apt 
to  !")e  attiadlied  by  the  Crown,  is  yet  meant  to 
fliilt  ;  ofcilhting  from  this  fcale  to  that  ;  joining 
now  the  Monarch,  now  the  Popular  Aflembly, 
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as  the  intereft  of  the  Public  may  appear  to  require 
for  the  feafonable  controul  either  of  Royal  Op- 
prcffion,  or  Democratic  Licence.  But  for  a  confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  the  fad  has  not  been 
conformable  with  this  theory.  In  every  reign 
fmce  the  death  of  Anne,  the  Peers  have  been 
infeparably  united  with  the  Crown.  During 
this  period,  when  the  controuling  Power  of  Par- 
liament has  been  interpofed,  the  interpofition 
has  not  been  the  uncourtly  ad  of  the  Peers.  It 
is  true,  their  weight  has  been,  and  it  may  again 
be  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  Oppofition.  This 
is,  indeed,  pofTible  ;  but  a  bare  and  meagre  pof- 
fibility  cannot  refift  the  force  of  fubftantial  fads, 
and  the  experience  of  an  age.  There  is  little 
probability  of  our  being  deceived  by  the  cor- 
clufion,  that  the  courtly  ccmplaifance  of  our 
Hereditary  Senate,  for  upwards  of  eighty  years, 
will  be  continued  by  that  AiTembly,  until  it  is 
freed  by  Reform  from  that  undue  influence  by 
which  its  ofclllating  Power  is  clogged  and  ftopt. 
There  are  among  the  Peers,  not  a  few  of  thofe 
who  ftand  foremoft  in  rank  and  opulence,  in 
wifdom,  experience,  and  parliamentary  talents, 
who  lament  with  us  this  fatal  effed.  We  look 
up  to  thofe  truly  noble  Patriots  with  gratitude 
for  their  pad  fervices  to  our  Country,  with  re- 
verent expedation  of  greater  fervices  to  coiTie. 
When,  with  their  affiftance,  and  the  confent  of 
the  Crown,  a  jult  and  temperate  Reform   fhall 
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have  been  efFcdcd  by  the  Commons',  dlfcontent 
on  the  one  hand,  and  fufpicion  on  the  other,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  be  totally  removed.  The 
advantage  of  an  enlightened  Peerage  balancing 
the  fcales  of  Power  with  a  firm  and  impartial 
hand,  between  the  Prince  and  the  People,  and 
fupporting  Liberty  and  Public  Virtue  againft 
the  extremes  on  either  fide,  by  which  they  might 
be  deftroyed,  will  be  univerfally  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. And  then,  undoubtedly,  the  Con- 
ftitution  in  all  its  branches  will  fecure  the  affec- 
tionate attachment  of  every  virtuous  Citizen  ; 
and  the  veneration  now  peculiarly  pofl'elTed  by 
the  Noble  Lords  alluded  to,  will  be  juftly  paid 
to  that  Affcmbly,  of  which  their  wife  and  pa- 
triotic condudt  renders  them  at  once  the  orna- 
ment and  reproach. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that,  without  the  intervention  of  fome  extrinfic 
caufe,  the  difpoiltion  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  will 
remain  more  generally  partial  to  the  Crown, 
and  adverfe  to  the  popular  Vs-iOi,  than  at  any 
former  period  of  its  inftitution.  And,  as  a 
Houfe  of  Parliament,  whatever  increafe  of  im- 
portance it  may  have  acquired  from  the  Delega- 
tion of  Scotch  Peers  added  by  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  or  the  immenfe  creation  of  Peers  in 
the  prcfcnt  Adminiftration,  that  increafed  im- 
portance will  all  be  centered  in  the  Crov^^n,  and 
form  with  it  one  perfedly  confolidated  mafs  of 
Pov^er, 
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Hopelefs  of  affiftance  from  the  Upper  Houfc 
of  Parliament,  let  us  tm'ti  to  furvey  the  date  of 
that  Houfe   which   more  peculiarly  belongs  to 
the  People.  '  It   is   obferved  by  a  witty  Author, 
fpeaking  of  the  Englifh  Gentry  in  modern  times, 
that   nothing  could   equal  their  anxiety  to   get 
into  Parliament,  but  the  anxiety  of  their  fore- 
fathers to  keep  out.     There  is  truth  in  this  ob- 
lervation ;  and  it  is  truth  of  ferious  importance. 
Before  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  the  Engliih 
Gentry  often  declined  the  tendered  office  of  a 
Reprefentative.     The  duty  to  be  performed  was 
troublefome  ;  and  the  reward  to  be  received  was 
inadequate.    About  that  time,  the  trilling  w^ages 
paid  by  the  Conftituents  gradually  ceafed  to  be 
taken  ;     and    the    Court  began  occafionally   to 
adopt   the  policy   of  gaining  the   moll:   diftin- 
guifhed    Members    by   Offices   and-  Honours. 
This   policy   frequently  proved  fuccefsful.      It 
was  more  and  more  extenfively   practiced,  till, 
in  the  reign  of  William,  the  entry  into  Parlia- 
ment was  fought  as  the  (irft  ftcp  to  honourable 
ambition,  or  coveted,  as  opening  the  road  to  lucra- 
tive advantage.  Hence  the  nev/  anxiety  to  obtain  a 
command  in  Elediions,  by  the  purchal'e  of  houies 
in  the  poorer  Boroughs,  with  their   contiguous 
lands  and  tithes  ;  by  accumulating   navigation- 
Hiares,  engroffing  coal-mines,  and  other   means 
of  affed:ing  the  trade  and  convenience  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  thus  reducing  them  to  a  flate  of 
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dependence.  Even  in  one  inftance,  the  purchafb 
of  a  fpring  of  frcfh  water,  materially  convenient 
to  the  Burghers  of  a  large  town,  has  been  eagerly 
fought  and  completed,  as  no  contemptible  ad- 
dition to  power  already  great  and  predominant. 
V/ith  a  fimilar  defign  an  afcendant  in  Corpora- 
tions has  been  fought.  In  fome  cafes,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Corporate  Body  has  been  pro- 
cured to  be  chofen  from  among  the  relations 
and  dependents  of  a  powerful  family.  The 
majority  once  obtained,  is  eafily  increafcdg 
as  vacancies  in  the  Corporation  occur.  And 
thus  the  command  of  Parliamentary  Eledions  is 
perpetually  fecured  in  the  hands  of  the  Patron. 

Of  thefe  petty  manoeuvres  the  furvey  has 
bpen  fufficient.  But  defpicable  as  they  are, 
their  fuccefs  has  not  been  inconfiderablc  :  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  century  it  has  produced  a  dan- 
gerous change  in  the  Conflitution  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons. 

We  are  aware,  that,  at  the  Revolution,  feve- 
ral  of  the  Borouglis  were  mean  and  infignificant 
places,  utterly  unfit  to  retain  the  truft  of  their 
Parliamentary  franchife,  from  their  abfolutc  in- 
competence to  exercife  it  aright.  Yet  then. 
Parliament,  though  not  fo  v/ell  compofed  as  it 
had  been  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Conftitution, 
was  ftill  tolerably  well  connedcd  with  the  Body 
cf  the  Nation  ;  and  its  condud  had  been  ufually 
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correfpondent  with  the  ienfe  and  intereft  of  the 
Community.    The  defedts  in  the  Reprefentation, 
undoubtedly,  were  then  perceived  by  the  more 
fagacious  Friends  of  Liberty.      But  in  the  infant 
ftate  of  Corruption,  the  pradical  inifchiefs  re- 
fidting  from  thofe  abufes  were  not  great,  and  no 
urgent    neccflity  to  correal  them    appeared   to 
exifl.     It  was  wifely  refolved,  therefore,  by  the 
CondudloiS  of  the  Revolution,  to  clofe,  as  faft  as 
poffible,  the  revolutionary  fcene.    No  fpeculative 
improvements  were  propofed  ;  praclical  redrefs 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  had  adlually 
fuffered,   was  alone   infifted  on,   and  obtained. 
Hence  the  fingular  felicity  of  a  Revolution    in 
favour  of  Liberty,  v.'hich,  if  not  entirely  blood- 
lefs,  was  yet  effedted  with  fev/er  ftains  of  blood 
than  perhaps  any  iiniilar  event.     By  it,   w^hat 
was  pra(mcally  wrong  was  rectified  ;  much  im- 
mediate good  was  accompiilhed  with  little  or  no 
mixture  of  evil ;  and  a  precedent  was  held  forth 
to  pofterity,  to  be  followed  when  a  fimilar  ne- 
ceffity  fliould  demand  it. 

But  after  that  ^vent,  the  ftruggle  vAth.  Cor- 
ruption became  more  and  more  arduous  from 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth  ;  and  yet,  from  the 
effedt  of  the  miferable  manceuvres  alluded  to, 
the  ftrength  of  its  Antagonift  was  in  a  (late  of 
continual  decline.  By  thofe  means,  the  com- 
mand of  votes  in  a  multitude  of  Boroughs  has 
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been  gradually  cngrofTed  by  one  powerful  Pa- 
tron. In  many  other  inftances,  an  influence  has 
been  obtained  by  two  or  three  families,  by  whofe 
union  the  Right  of  Free  Ele(flion  has  been 
equally  annihilated.  In  England,*  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  not  lefs  than  fifty  Boroughs  have  been 
thus  enflaved  in  the  laft  age.  Confequently,  not 
lefs  than  one  hundred  Members  appointed  by 
the  nomination  of  one  or  two  individuals  have 
been  added  to  that  number,  who,  before  the 
Revolution,  held  their  feats  by  a  furiUar  appoint- 
ment. And  it  appears,  from  the  unqueftionable 
authority  of  the  Petition  prefented  feme  years 
ago  to  Parliament  by  a  mod  refped:able  Body 
of  Men,  f  that  162  perfons  do  now  appoint  a 
decifivc  majority  of  the  Englifh  Reprefentation. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  which  in  other  refpeds  has  been  moft 
beneficial  to  each  of  the  United  Nations,  has,  in 
this  regatd,  produced  a  moil:  perilfcious  effect. 
From  an  accurate  enumeration  of  all  the  Voters 


•  In  Yotkflurc  this  command  has  been  obtained  in  the  laft 
age  in  the  Boroughs  of  Richmond,  Northallerton,  Borough- 
bridge,  and  Knarefborough.  Ripon,  Aldborough,  Thirds,  ani 
Malton  have  probably  been  enflaved  within  the  fame  period.     But 

this  is  not  afu-rtcd. One  i-.tb  part  of    the    Reprefentation 

of  England  is  fliarcd  by  YorkOiire. 

t  The  Friends  of  the  People,  who  ofTcrcd  proof  to  Parliament 
of  the  fat^s  allcdgcd  in  their  Petition. 
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in  Scotland,  *  their  number  in  1 790  appeared  not 
to  exceed  4000.  Of  thefe,  many  are  iiditious  or 
fraudulent  Voters,  or  the  Members  of  a  fmaH 
and  felf-ele6led  Corporation,  by  whoai,  in  all  the 
towns  of  Scotland,  the  Right  of  Eiedtion  has 
been  ufurped.  In  thefe  places,  not  a  fingle 
Election  has  been  left  open  to  the  People,  and  in 
the  prefent  criiis  f  the  preponderance  of  the 
Oligarchy  is  thus  increaled  in  the  Britifli  lioufe 
of  Commons  by  the  whole  Reprefentation  of 
Scotland.  So  crippled  is  the  Conftitution  of 
Parliament,  in  this  mod  important  refped:!  So 
little  community  of  Intereft  now  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  People  and  their  afTumed  Reprefen- 
tatives  ! 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  Parliament, 
the  change  which  was  efPeded  in  the  laft  age 
was  not  favourable  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Peo- 
ple, or  the  purity  of  their  Reprefentatives.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution,  a  Triennial  duration  was 
eftabliihed,  as  the  moft  convenient  peiioJ.  In 
the  reign  of  George  the  Firft,  on  frivolous  pre- 


*  See  a  Report  by  the  Friends  of  the  People  on  the  State  of  the 
Reprefentation  of  Scotland. 

t  It  has  been  obforved,  that  for  feme  years  every  Reprefcnta- 
tive  of  the  Towns,  Cities,  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  has  ha- 
bitually fupported  the  meafures  of  the  Minilter  in  I'ariiament. 
Yet  many  of  the  other  Scotch  Gentlemen  are  firm  aaJ  enlightened 
friends  to  Liberty. 
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texts,  and  in  a  moft  unwarrantable  mode,  it 
was  lengthened  to  a  Septennial  duration.  The 
change  has  evidently  tended  to  facilitate  the  fe- 
dudion  of  the  Eledtive  Senate,  and  detach  it 
more  completely  from  the  interell:  of  its  Con- 
ftituents. —  T  he  fhameful  Corruption,  now  be- 
come fo  generally  prevalent  at  Ele<3:ions,  has 
alfo  a  fimiiar  tendency.  Thus  has  the  fortrefs 
of  our  fecurity  been  undermined  in  the  laft  age 
by  the  fubtle  machinations  of  Fraud  and  Power  i 
Thus  has  the  fanduary  of  our  Laws  been  thrown 
open,  and  profaned  by  the  vileft  pollution! 

In  this    degraded  flate  of  the   Conftitution, 
weakened  as  it  is   by  internal  decay,  and  ex- 
pofcd  externally  to  the  formidable  influence  of 
the  Crown,  the  Senators  who  have  Seceded  per- 
formed iheir  duty  with  zeal.    By  them  the  dan- 
ger of  the  crifis  was  clearly  feen.     They  felt, 
that  every  poffible  effort  ought  to  be  exerted, 
I.  to  augment  the  counterading  power  of  Par- 
liament by  Reform;   2.  to  prevent  the  calami- 
ties of  War,  and  thus  ftop  the .  increafe,of  un- 
due Influence:   3.  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons:  4.  to  proted  the  perfona! 
freedom  of  the  fubjed :  5.  and  to  maintain  the 
fundamental  Law  of  the  Land.  Thefe  were  the 
objeds  of  the  Seceders  moft  earneft  endeavours. 
And,  in  the  courfe  of  their  exertions  for  attaining 
thefe  ends,  they  employed  talents,   and  mani- 
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fefted  refolutlon,  vigour,  and  perfeverancc, 
wliich  Parliament  had  never  feen  furpaflcd,  but 
totally  without  fuccefs. 

To  invigorate  the  powers  of  Parliament  by  a 
temperate  Reform,  was  the  firft  meafure  pro- 
pofed  by   this  fmall,  but   refpedable   band   of 
Patriots.     In   1792,  notice  was  given  of  their 
intention  to  move  this  meafure  by  a  Member, 
of  whom  Northumberland  may  juftly  boall  that 
he  is  the  Savile  of  this  age*'.    Immediately  the 
Houfe     was    ia     confufion,    Corruption    was 
alarmed,  and    the  Minifter  dropt  his  raafque. 
From    that    moment,     the    Reformer-Miniiier 
adopted  a  new  charadler  and  an  oppofire  fyllem 
of  Adminiftration.     A  harfii  Proclamation  was 
fpeedily  iffued.     The  fage  and  virtuous  friends 
of  Reformation  were  branded  as  Seditious  En- 
thufiafts  or  Revolutionary  Traitors;  the  Nation 
was   declared  to  be  in  danger,  and  a  general 
panic  was  excited.    After  a  confidercible  inter- 
val of  time,  and  much  deliberation,  the  plan  for 
reftoring  the  ancient  purity  and  vigour  of  the 
Conftitution   was    tendered   to    Parliament;    it 
was  a  wife  and  comprehcnfive  plan ;  it  was  a 
plan  of  prudence  and  moderation;   its  principle 
was   the  fame  which   the   Minlder  had  before 
adopted,  and  its  probable  effedl  more  extenfively 
beneficial,  and  more  prompt  in  the  execution. 

*  Charles  Grey,  Efq. 
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Yet,  though  thus  unexceptionable  In  all  thefe 
refpeds,  though  introduced  and  fupported  by 
the  utmofl;  powers  of  reaibn  and  eloquence,  the 
Minifter  did  not  bluih  to  oppofe  the  meafure 
with  vehemence,  nor  the  Houfe  hefitate  to  re- 
ject it  with  a  decifive  negative. 

Baffled  in  their  attempt  to  purify  and  invigo- 
rate Parliament,  was  the  band  of  Patriots  more 
fuccefsful  in  their  endeavours  to  flop  the  pro- 
greffive  increafe  of  the  fund  of  Corruption,  and 
prevent  hoftilities  agalnft  the  French  RepubUc? 
No.  When  the  Retainers  of  the  Oligarchy  de- 
claimed with  fury  againft  the  Democratic  Go- 
vernment of  France^  the  Minifler,  ftrong  in  his 
new  alliance  with  them,  joined  in  their  cry  for 
War.     The  friends  of  Peace  and  Liberty  urged 
whatever  arguments  humanity  or  policy  could 
faggeft  to  calm  the  paffions  of  an  enraged  Se- 
nate, and  avert  the  uplifted  fcourge.    They  de- 
precated that  alternative  of  Defpotifm  or  Anar- 
chy to  which  the  profecution  of  even  a  prof- 
perous    War    would    unavoidably    expofe    us; 
they  deprecated  a  War  of  pundilio,  pride,  or 
pallion,  and  wifely  recommended  an  affiduous 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  Peace,  and  a  fleady  at- 
tention to  the    improvement  of  our   finances, 
till   fome   great  intereft  of  our  Country  could 
only  be  prelerved  by  hoililities.  But  they  urged, 
they   deprecated,    and   they   advifed   in   vain. 
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Pun£lirio,  pride,  and  paflion  prevailed  againil 
the  plaineft  reafon,  and  the  wifhes  and  intereft 
of  a  few  individuals  outweighed  in  the  Senate 
the  wiQi  and  intereft  of  the  Community.  To 
avenge  the  execution  of  the  ili-fatcd  Louis,  to 
defend  focial  order,  morality,  and  religion,  to 
refent  the  obnoxious  but  refcinded  decree  of 
Nov.  ig,  1792,  to  refcue  Holland,  though  not 
attacked,  and  even  to  clofe  the  Navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  though  not  complained  of,  were 
among  the  mod  prominent  pretexts  for  War. 
But  their  texture  was  too  flimzy  to  hide  the 
real  motives,  viz.  the  defire  to  deprcfs  the  fpirit 
of  Liberty  in  England ;  to  fecurc  the  ufurped 
Power  of  the  Oligarchy ;  and  to  aggrandize  the 
Power  of  the  Crown.  The  means  for  attain- 
ing thefe  ends  were  to  be  found  in  War  alone  ; 
and  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  it  was  commenced. 
Hence  the  peremptory  rejedlion  of  every  fubfe- 
quent  motion  for  rcftoring  Peace,  whether  de~ 
feat  or  vi£lory  attended  the  Allied  Armies.  In 
cither  cafe,  pretences  were  fllll  at  hand  to  juftify 
the  Mini(ler*s  refufal  to  negotiate  ;  and  a  willing 
Houfe  admitted  them,  without  much  examina- 
tion, and  almofl:  without  deigning  to  liflcn  to 
his  Opponents.  Wlien  Belgium  was  recovered 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Combined  Army,  and  that 
of  France  was  driven  behind  their  own  frontiers, 
Parliament  was  urged  in  vain  to  feize  that  fa- 
vourable moment  to  treat,  when  every  objed; 
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that  could  ratlonaliy  be  wifhed  from  War,  might 
be  obtained  by  Peace.  The  proporal,  in  the 
judgement  of  Minifters,  was  mod  ridiculous  : 
France  now  might  be  dlfmembercd ;  our  army 
might  march  to  Paris ;  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment might  be  over-turned ;  and  the  glorious 
opportunity  to  cripple  France  and  reftore  her 
Monarchy  was  not  to  be  loft.  Rouzed  by  thefe 
menaces,  and  this  imminent  danger,  France  faw 
that  fhe  coulJ  be  faved  by  Union  alone.  Dif- 
mifiing  political  animofities,  Frenchmen  of  all 
defcriptions  took  up  arms  to  fupport  the  exift- 
ing  Government,  and  repel  the  invading  foe. 
The  efforts  of  that  great  armed  Nation  were  ir- 
refiftible  ;  they  drove  the  combined  troops  be- 
yond the  frontiers,  firft  of  France,  then  of  Bel- 
gium. Yet  fuch  was  the  embarraffment  of  the 
nev/  Government  of  France,  and  fo  mighty  did 
the  force  of  the  Confederacy  fllll  appear,  that 
even  then  a  Peace,  nearly  reftoring  F'urope  to 
its  original  pofture,  might  probably  have  been 
obtained.  Our  Patriots  wifely  propofed  and 
prefled  it,  but  they  propofed  and  prefl'ed  it  Vv^ith- 
out  fuccefs.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Miiiifter  and 
the  Houfe,  the  moment  of  defeat  was  not  the 
time  for  negotiation.  At  length,  peace,  or  a 
ceiTation  of  arms,  became  general  throughout 
the  Continent  of  Europe  *.*— The  queilion  fo 
often  alked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  Whom  are  we 

•  Portugal  was  an  ^xception^  but  almoft  too  inconfiderable  to 
be  noticed. 
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to  treat  with  ?  was  now  become  too  ridlciilous 
to  be  afked  again.  Twice  the  Minifter  nego- 
tiated for  Peace,  and  twice  lie  failed  to  procure 
it.  The  firft  of  thefe  negotiations  was  merely 
a  fine-fpun  web  of  diplomatic  chicane  and  in- 
lincerity ;  the  fecond  has,  in  fome  degree,  un- 
ravelled the  fecret  of  the  Cabinet,  and  taught  us 
for  what  we  are  doomed  ftill  to  contend.  Per- 
petual War,  or  the  Ceffion  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Cape  !  Is  this  the  alternative  ?  Humanity  fickens 
at  the  found ;  and  every  friend  of  rational  Li- 
berty fhudders  at  our  approaching  fate.  But 
argument  and  admonition,  reafon  and  eloquence 
are  loft  upon  the  Senate.  In  this  fatal  druggie 
they  plunge  on,  regardlefs  of  our  exhaufted 
finances,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion. 

Defeated  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  or  (horten 
the  calamities  of  War,  were  thefe  worthy  Se- 
nators fucceCsful  in  their  endeavours  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  the  Houfe,  and  the  Law  of  the  Land  ? 
No,  When  they  charged  the  Minifter  with  a  breach 
of  his  duty  to  that  Houfe,  as  guardian  of  the  purfe 
of  the  Nation,  by  having  paid  an  immenfe  fubfidv 
to  the  Emperor  without  the  coni'ent  or  know- 
ledge of  Parliament,  even  during  a  rSefiion,  the 
charge  was  heard  without  emotion  by  the  Houfe; 
the  Minifter  avowed  the  fa£t,  and  his  refolution 
to  a(St  in  a  fimiiiar  manner  again,  when  he  might 
judge  it  proper.     His  contempt  of  the  Right  of 
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the  Hoiife  was  over-looked  ;  and  his  avowal, 
inftead  of  aggravating  his  fault,  in  the  jadgc- 
ment  of  the  Houfe,  was  accepted  as  his  jiiftili- 
cation* 

When  they  charged  him  with  a  breach  of  the 
Appropriation  Law,  he  avowed  the  fad,  and 
the  Houfe  acquiefced. 

To  fiipprefs  tlie  expreffion  of  public  mlfery 
and  difcontent,  more  rigorous  Laws  vrere  pro-*- 
pofed,  afFedting  the  pcrfonal  Liberty  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  and  even  abridging  the  Right  of  Petition, 
which  had  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  from 
the  earliefl:  times,  and  aiTerted  in  the  modern 
Charter  of  our  Liberties.  The  venerable  anti- 
quity of  our  Right  was  difregarded,  the  facred- 
nefs  of  a  compa6t,  by  which  the  Monarcli's  title 
to  his  Crown,  and  the  People's  right  to  their 
Freedom  was  thought  to  be  equally  fecdred,  was 
infringed,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  rudely 
trampled  on  by  the  Son  of  Chatham.  In  vain  the 
Friends  of  the  People  interpofed  with  adtivc  and 
indefatigable  zeal,  and  the  clearcll:  fuperiority  of 
argument  to  prote<Sl  pcrfonal  Freedom,  and 
maintain  the  fundamental  Law  of  the  Land. 
By  the  influence  of  the  Minifler,  tlie  fatal  Bills 
w:ere  palled,  and  perfonal  Freedom  was  ex- 
pofed  to  new  dangers  from  legal  chicane;  the 
violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  completed  the 
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ruin  of  his  charadler,  and  every  virtuous  breaft 
throbbed  with  alarm  for  Conftitutional  Liberty. 

Such  were  the  principal  circumftances  in  the 
ftate  and  condudl  of  Parliament  and  the  Nation, 
which  in  our  opinion  formed  that  cafe  of  necef- 
fity  in  which  an  Appeal  to  the  Public  by  Se- 
ceding from  Parliament  was  juftiliable,  and 
even  highly  meritorious.  And  here  the  de- 
cifion  of  this  queftion  may  be  confidently  left 
to  our  Readers  on  this  rtatement  of  the  cafe. 
But  forefeeing  fome  objections,  pointed  rather 
againft  the  Seceders  than  their  Seceffion,  which 
may  occur  to  perfons  of  different  political 
clafTes,  we  defer  the  conclufion  of  our  paper 
for  a  few  moments,  to  tlate  the  objecTiions,  and 
offer  to  each  a  brief,  and,  we  truft,  a  fatisfadory 
reply.      ^ 

1/  There  'are  among  the  eager  opponents  of 
Minifters;  many  who  admit,  that  no  uieful  im- 
preiTioA'^  on  the  mind  of  Parliament  was  to  be 
expected  from  any  efforts  of  eloquence,  however 
powerful.  The  audience,  v/hole  ears  are  itopt, 
like  the  deaf  adder,  cannot  be  moved  by  tiie 
Orator's  perfuafion,  charm  he  never  fo  wifely. 
Yet  why  fhould  the  Senator  defpair  to  rouze 
and  animate  the  People,  by  the  vigour  of  thofc 
exertions  in  Parliament  to  which  that  AlTembly 
might  refufe  to  attend  ?  Why  fairer  the  Public  to 
remain  fo  long  fupine  and  inadive,   and   leave 
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their  zeal  to  be  at  lafl  worked  up  to  adive  op- 
pofitlon  by  the  flow,  though  certain  gHqCc  of 
Time  ?  Becaufe,  if  the  energy  of  eloquence 
Ihould  ftimulate  their  difcontent,  the  pretext  for 
frelh  invafions  of  Liberty  would  be  afforded  ; 
and  thus  a  Revolution  would  be  effecSled,  or 
would  become  unavoidable.  Seceffion  ihuns 
that  danger  with  a  caution  fuited  to  the  times. 
It  is  a  continued  Protcll  againft  the  ineafures  of 
Minillers,  yet  without  popular  illmulation.  It 
is  exa«flly  that  fort  of  Appeal  which  warns  the 
upper  clalTes,  without  intl  iming  the  lower.  And 
■when  the  iliufions  of  panic  in  the  higher  orders 
have  been  more  con^ipletely  removed  by  the  pa- 
tience of  the  inferior  claflcs,  under  great  and 
opprcffive  burthens,  the  Rich  will  fee  with 
horror  that  debafing  Ruin  which  their  infatUT- 
ation  has  fuffered  fo  nearly  to  approach.  They 
will  fly  for  fafcty  to  the  remaining  fences  of  the 
Conflitution ;  and  their  coniidence  will  then  be 
repofed,  where  it  is  juftly  due,  in  thofe  Seceded 
Statefmen,  wliofe  counter-revolutionary  mea- 
fures  they  at  prefent  lo  grolsly  mifunderfLand. 

2.  But  here  the  Advocates  of  Minifters,  anxi- 
ous to  bring  forward  the  difcuffion  of  an  injuri- 
ous perfonality,  will,  periiaps,  admit  that  the 
Seceflion  may  be,  what  it  is  iiere  reprefcnted,  a 
mealure  tending  rather  to  prevent,  than  to  pro- 
mote a  Revolution.  *'I..et  this  be  conceded  for  a 
moment,  they  will  exclaini  ;  and  let  us  turn  to 
the  confideralion  ot  another  point  of  lefs  difficult 
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determination,  and  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked. We  afiert,  and  the  arguments  of  this 
paper  appear  to  confirm  the  aff:rtion,  that  the 
Seceders  are  no  friends  to  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  their  country.**  Our  reply  Is,  that  they 
are  the  trueft  friends,  to  the  grandeur  and  ulti- 
mate fafety  of  Britain,  not  who  endeavour  to 
deprefs  and  cxtingulfli,  biit  who  cherilh  and 
prote<Sl  that  fpirit  of  Liberty,  without  which  flie 
never  could  have  attained  her  prefent  pre-emi- 
nence :  not  they  v/ho  purfue,  by  hoflilities,  the 
farther  acquifition  of  diftant  fettlcments,  madly 
defying*  National  Bankruptcy  and  Confufion,  hut 
they  who  warn  their  Countrymen  to  forbear  that 
extenfion  of  their  territory,  which  foon  may, 
and  ultimately  muft,  prove  the  ruin  of  their  Li- 
berty ;  and  to  feek  the  ulterior  wealth,  profpe- 
rity,  and  fplendour  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  peaceful  extenfion  of  our  Trade  ;  in  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  our  Domain  ;  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  our  load  of  Debts  and  Taxes  ;  in  the 
milder  and  more  equitable  Ipirlt  of  our  Laws  ; 
and  in  thofe  m.eafures  of  Conftitutlonal  Reform 
which  would  reftore  morals  and  puliiic  fplrlt  to 
the  People,  and  its  ancient  virtue  and  vigour  to 
the  Parliament  of  .Great-Britain.  Such  are 
the  objcQs  contended  for  by  the  Seceders;  and 
on  the  fate  of  their  endeavours,  the  Peace,  the 
Grarwlcur,  and  the  Happinefs  of  our  Country 
depend. 
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since    the    rupture   of   the   Negotiation   at 
Lifle,  we  have  firuggled  with  the  enemy  through 
one  bloody  defenfive  campaign  ;  and  we  have 
flruggied  with  fuccefs.    The  Rebellion  fomented 
by  France^  in  Ireland,  has  been  fupprefied ;   her 
troops  landed  in   that  unh.appy  Country  have 
been  captured;  her  armaments  from  Brell  and 
Dunkirk  have  been  defeated   or  di^perfed  ;  and 
her  Toulon  Fleet  has  been  deftroyed.     Enough 
has  been  done  to  manifeft  the  great   defenfive 
Power  of  Britain,   and  her  refolution  not  for  a 
moment  to  liften  to  any  ignominious  condition 
of  Peace,  or  fufFer  the  dignity  of  her  Independ- 
ence to  be  in  the  fmallcfl  degree  impaired. 
Nothing  humiliating,  nothing  degrading  can  be 
endured  in   thought  by  this   high-fplrited   and 
powerful  Nation  ;  and,  leaft  of  all,  by  that  part 
of  it  who  are  the  ftrenuous  Friends  of  Public 
Liberty.     Bui  farther  acquifitions  of  territory 
are  neither  eiTcntial  to  our  honour,  nor  condu- 
cive to  our  fafety.     The  dignity  of  our  Ind£- 
PENDENCE  may  be  nobly  maintained  without 
them.      The   objed;s   contended  for  were  the 
pofieflions  of  our  late  unfortunate  Allies.    Their 
total  value  is  not  equal  to  the   expence  of  two 
months  hoftilities.    But  were  it  greater;  to  cede 
tliem  to  Holland  would  be  an  aifl  of  policy  and 
true   magnanimity.      It  would    give   Peace  to 
Britain,    and   confirm    the   repofe   of   Europe. 
It  would  be  to  a6l  with  that  moderation  which 
France  falfely  profeflcd  ;  and  to  conciliate,  by  our 
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wifer  and  more  benevoient  condLKft,  the  eflcem 
of  mankind.  The  opportunity  is  before  us. 
We  may  with  dignity  and  honour  make  the 
offer,  to  negotiate  again.  We  are  fecured  by  our 
vidtories  from  the  fear  of  Invafion  ;  and  no  un- 
worthy motive  can  now  be  imputed  to  us.  The 
cruel  policy  of  Miniikrs  would  light  the  flames 
of  War  anew  throughout  Europe ;  and  failing 
in  that  project,  they  would  continue  hoftilities 
iingly  againft  Fiance,  in  the  mad  Rruggle  for 
an  ufelels  and  dangerous  extenfion  of  our  Em- 
pire *.  That  they  will  receive  a  check  in  this 
defperate  career,  from  tlie  wifdom  of  our  Re- 
prefentatives,  is  too  much  to  be  hoped.  It  is 
only  from  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  the  Collec- 
tive Body,  conftitutionally  exerted,  that  we  can 
juftly  expect  deliverance. 

3,  Repulfed  in  this  attempt  to  injure  our  Se- 
ceded Statefmen,  the  partizans  of  the  Minlfter, 
douhtlefs,  will  renew  their  attack  in  a  different 
direction.  They  will  endeavour  to  reprefent 
them  "  As  Men,  who,  in  their  cagernefs  for 
Peace,  abandon  the  balance  of  Europe;  who  are 

•  To  rifqne  the  happinefs  of  the  Empire  for  a  Rock  in  Africa, 
and  another  Harbour  in  Alia,  may  well  be  termed  defperate  policy. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  cannot  fupport  its  Garrifon.  It  has  been 
fupplied  with  neceffaries  from  Europe.  Vet  this  barren,  or  ill- 
cultivated  fpot  lias  a  Governor  with  a  falary,  as  it  is  faid,  of  1 2,oool. 
a-year.  Ceylon  aifo  has  a  Governor  with  a  fuitable  faiary,  and  a 
Civil  and  Military  Lilt. — Trinidada  too,  and  feme  other  infignifi- 
cant  Iflands  might  here  be  mentioned. 
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willing  to  hazard  nothing  to  emancipate  Hol-» 
land  and  Switzerland,  or  to  wreft  Belgium  and 
Wcftern    Germany  out  of  the    hands   of   the 
French.     They  are  no  enemies  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Republic  of  France  j  their  zeal 
for  tlie  welfare  of  their  Country  is  qiieriionable, 
and  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  Public."    The  emancipation  of  Switzerland, 
Weiiern  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  !  Are 
theie  the  objects  i'oi'  which  we  muft  engage  in 
a  new  Continenial  'War  ?  Is  this  the  fcheme  of 
wile    and    iiie":^»ired  policy,   which  every  good 
Citizen  mufl  approve  and  adopt  ?  Are  then  the 
events  of  ihe  laie  War  upon  the  Continent  fo  fcon 
forgotten  ?    Are  the  cautious   maxims  of  the 
Court  of  PrufTia  fo  little  underftood  ?  Can  we  fup- 
pole  that  wary  Court  willing  to  abandon  France, 
her  only  ftay  and  fupport  againft  the  over-grown 
power  of  Ruffia  and  Auftria  ?  Can  our  fubfidies 
tempt  that  wife  Cabinet  to  forego  the  certain  ad- 
vantage of  Iharing  in  the  fecularizations  of  Gci- 
many  without  the  riique  of  hoflilities,   and  to 
enter  into  the  new  Cruiade  againd  her  Ally  ? 
For  wliat  ?  That  the  Stadthoidcr  and  the  Dutch 
and  Helvetic  Ariftocracies  may  be  re'ellablifhcd, 
the  Petty  Princes  of  Weftcrn  Germany  rcAored 
to    theii'   cftates,   and   Italy  furniih  to  Auilria  a 
fredi  addition   to  her  immenfc  Domain.     Can 
changes  fo  trifling  or  fo  dangerous  to  the  intereft 
of  PruiTia  induce  her  Cabinet  to  alter  their  cau- 
tious policy  ?   If  this  be   inconceivable,    what 
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confeqiiences  but  mircarriao:c  and  ruiri  can  refult 
from  the  new- projecled  Coalition  of  Kings  and 
Emperors,  ading  without  Pruffia  againft  France? 
Perhaps  agalnfl:  France  aiSiled  by  that  Power? 
Under  thefe  circumliances  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
renewal  of  hoftilities  upon  the  Continent  would 
be  attended  with  extreme  danger  to  Auftria. 
Hence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  without  the 
concurrence  of  Pruffia,  War  wifl  not  be  recom- 
menced by  the  new  Confederacy  of  Monarch s*; 
and  the  rage  and  animofity  of  Britain  will  only 


*  Since  this  pajTage  was  written,  it  ha>  bren  annoanceJ,  that  the 
troops  of  France  have  been  attacked  within  the  limits  of  ths  PvOinsa 
Republic  by.  the  araiy  of  Naples :  la  confequence  of  this  aggref- 
fion,  and  the  alleged  difcovcry  of  intrig-jes  carried  on  between  the 
Courts  of  Naples  and  Turin,   War  has  been  declared  againft  both 
thofe  Powers  by  the  French  Directory  :  the  Neapolitan  Arrnv  has 
been  defeated  by  that  of  France;  and  the  formal  depofition  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  has  been  efFirded.    It  is  irnpoffible  not  to  fed  com- 
paflion  for  this  unhappy  Monarch,  flript  of  all  his  Continental  Do- 
minions, and  fled  for  refuge  to  that  liland,  an  Exile,  rather  than  a 
King.     But  his  misfortune  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  "the  recent 
cabals  and  proje-fls  of  cur  Cabinet:  He  was  in   cfFeft  dethroned, 
when  he  admitted  a   French  Garrifon  into  the  Citadel  of  Turin. 
"Whether  the  rafh  arsd  premature    movement  of  the    Monarch    of 
Naples  will  tend  to  promote  or  prevent  the  renewal  of  a  Continental 
War,  whether  thefe  events  will  mors  intimidate  or  provoke  the  Km- 
peror,  a  few  weeks  will  probably  fhow.     In  the  mean  time,  it  be- 
hoves the  Audrian  C;ibinet  to  confidcr  well  the  energy  and  enthu- 
fiafm   manifcfted  by  the  French  Governmeni ;  the  ficiil  and   vigour 
difplayed  by   their.  Armies  and  (kncr.ils  on  this  occafion  ;    and, 
above  all,  the  ready  difpofition  of  the  People  and  Army  of  Pied- 
mont, to  adopt  a  Democratic  Government,  and  to  tmitc  wiih   the 
French.     Thefe  are  circumftanccs  which  fcem  to  confirm  the  reafun- 
ing  above. 
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ferve  to  aggrandize  Auftria,  by  enabling  her  to 
inhancc  the  terms  of  her  pacification  with  France. 

But  the  greateft  rafhnefs,  the  utmoft  injuftice, 
are  always  polfible  to  human  folly.  And  War 
is  not  furc  to  he  avoided  by  the  two  great  Ger- 
man PowerS)  n»erely  becaufe  Peace  is  the  evi- 
dent intereft  of  one,  perhaps  of  both.  Pruflia, 
tempted  by  the  gold  of  Britain,  may  renounce 
her  cautious  policy,  and,  adopting  the  defperate 
fchemes  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet,  may  enter  once 
more  with  her  old  and  dreaded  Rival  into  the 
league  againft  France.  Such  may  be  the  refult 
of  the  pending  Negotiation  *  at  Berlin.  Yet, 
even  in  this  cafe,  we  muft  not  too  haflily  anti- 
cipate our  triumphs,  or  expert  with  confidence 
the  difmembermcnt  of  France.  It  will  be  more 
rational,  perhaps,  to  judge  the  future  by  the 
paft  j  and  from  the  total  defeat  of  the  firfl  Con- 
federacy to  augur  a  fimilar  mifcarriage  of  the 
feccnd. 

Invaded  by  the  German  Powers,  and  the 
Combined  Armies  of  Turkey,  Ruffia,  Naples, 
and  Britain,  France  v/ili  be  fupported  by  Spain, 
and  the  Democracies  of  Holland,  Switzerland, 

♦  The  Hon.  T.  Grenville  was  the  Negotiator  fcnr ;  but,  unable 
to  enter  the  frozen  riveib  and  harbours  of  German)-,  he  has  returned 
to  England,  aficra  fruitlcfs  and  fatiguing  voyage.  The  friends  of 
humanity,  and  the  well-wilhers  of  England,  fccm  to  havc|,Ullle  rcafou 
to  lament  the  difappojntment. 
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and  Italy.  Again  her  mighty  force  will  be  ex- 
cited by  the  approach  of  imminent  danger ; 
and  her  revohitionary  cnthufiafm  will  be  again, 
wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  from  which  the 
Combined  Monarchs  will  have  every  thing  to 
fear.  In  number  their  forces  may  furpafs,  and 
in  valour,  difclpllne,  and  (kill  equal  the  Armies 
of  France  and  her  Allies.  Their  mutual  fears 
and  jealouiies  may,  for  a  time,  be  abforbed  in 
one  common  defire  to  humble  this  proud  Re- 
public, and  reduce  her  within  ihe  ancient  fron- 
tier of  France.  For  this  purpofe,  on  opening 
the  campaign,  their  efforts  may  be  directed  with 
vigour  and  unanimity  on  one  comprehenfive 
and  well-concerted  plan.  On  their  firft  onfet, 
at  every  point  of  att^ick,  fuccefs  may  attend 
their  armies.  But  foon,  or  a  little  later,  this 
flow  of  profpeiity  will  be  flopt,  and  the  tide  of 
War  will  turn  in  favour  of  the  Republic.  New 
fituations  wdll  open  to  the  Allies  new  profped:s 
of  perfonal  advantage  or  danger;  the  general 
intereft  of  the  league  will  be  poftponed  by  each 
of  the  Allied  Pov/ers,  to  his  own  feparate  and 
individual  intereft ;  new  competitions  will  arife ; 
old  jealoufies  and  animofities  will  be  revived; 
the  efforts  of  fome  of  the  Combined  Monarchs 
will  be  relaxed;  the  exertions  of  others  will  be 
diverted  by  private  views  to  the  purfuit  of  ob- 
jetfts  little  important  to  the  General  Caufe.  The 
preffure  upon  France,  by  this  great  Confede- 
racy, will  be  thus  couflantly  weakened;  while 
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Iier    claftic    power   to  refiH-,   and  finally    repe! 
their  comprefTing  weight,  will  be  continually  in- 
creafed  by  her  ardour,   and  the  zeal'of  her  De- 
mocratic dependencies;    defeat    will   call    forth 
greater  and  more  inceffant  exertions  in  the  com- 
mon Caufe  of  felf-prtfervation  ;   fuccels  will  add 
the  incentives  of  glory,  revenge,  and  coiiqueft  ; 
and,  mixing  them  with  their  pafTion  for  i.iberty 
and  National  Defence,  exalt  once  more  ihe  he- 
roifm  of  the  Republican  Armies  to  the  highefl 
pitch.     The  tallies  and  the  cool  mechanical  va- 
lour of  the  Monarchal   Troops   will    ajzain    be 
furpaffed  by  the  united  fkill   and  enthufiaiin  of 
their  Republican  Antagonifts.     Checked  m  the 
firft   campaign,    or   routLd   in    the   lecond,    the 
German  and  Italian  Princes  \\  ill  be  alanntd  once 
more    with    the    irrupt  on   of    French    Armies, 
The  flood-gates  H'ill  thus  be  thrown  open  atV^'fh 
to   the   revolutionary   torrent.       The   opprefTed 
Burghers   and    Peaiants  of  (.^ermany  ami    Italy 
•will  be  hurried  by  it  into  violent  comnioticms ; 
the  Petty  Defpots  of  *  Suabia.  Frauconia,  Weft- 
phalia,   and  Tulcany  will  be   fwept   off  tirlt   to 
ruin;  the  greater  Defpot  of  Naples  wdi  follow 
them ;  and  neither   Berlin  nor  Vienna   will  be 

•  1  he  order  of  events,  here  fuppoft-d,  may  probably  be  reverfed 
l)v'  the  rafkiiefs  of  the;  Neapolitan  Monarch.  H's  iinexpi'ded  niarch 
to  Rome  has  been  fnccccdeii  by  a  more  rapid  march  back  to  his  own 
territories.  Routed  and  purfued  by  the  Hcpubiicaiis,  he  feds  his 
Crown  tottering  on  liisl.ead,  and  already  turns  his  e)es  to  the  i£ng- 
lifli  I  Icct  foi  a  fafe  convoy  to  his  Ifland  of  Sicily. — But  the  ar^a- 
ment  proceeds  with  unaltered  force. 
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f-'fe.  fSuch,  in  all  human  probability,  will  be 
the  unhappy  confequences  of  the  firfl  two  cam- 
pargnS  of  thi<5  new  Continental  War,  fo  vehe- 
menfly  Dteffed  by  the  Britifli  Cabinet.  The 
mcr  '.   ':onfcqn?nces  which  ultimately  may 

refak  uciii  a.  farther  profecution  of  it,  are  too 
painful  to  be  hevc  furveyed.  As  Men  friendly 
to  the  gradual  and  peaceful  improvement  of  our 
fpeues,  we  deprecate  them  from  the  bottom  of 
on  IT  hear' s  and  willingly  avert  our  eyes  from 
the  diitreffing  prcfpc£t. 

B-:t  fnocid  the  moil:  favourable  events  occur, 
wliieh  in  ihi^  Wiir  can  be  fuppofed  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  reafon,  what  advantage  can  Britain 
ex^edl:  ?  Let  it  be  imagined,  in  contradldion  to 
e^'-'j^^rience,  that  France  will  be  unable  to  main- 
i-  -^j.  her  pofuion,  and  defend  her  own  frontiers, 
ii.-'  i'^o^c  of  the  new  Democratic  Republics. 
PrciT'^d  by  the  Armies  of  PrufTia  and  England  on 
the "ii'ie  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  thofe  of 
A.uftfia.  Kuffia,  &c.  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy, 
fhe  mud  reiblvc,  either  to  abandon  her  recent 
acquifitions  in  the  Netherlands  and  Weflern 
Germany,  together  with  the  Dutch  and  Swifs 
Democracies,  or  give  up  the  Itahan  Republics 
in  whole,  or  in  part.  Reduced  to  this  alterna- 
tive, and  it  is  tlie  utmoft  which  can  rationally 
be  hoped,  which  fide  of  it  will  probably  be  the 
choice  of  the  French  Directory  ?  Doubtlefs,  the 
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prefervation  of  their  frontier  on  the  Rhine,  and. 
the  maintenance  of  the  Republics  of  Holland 
and  Switzerland  will  be  the  primary  ohjed  of- 
tlieir  policy  j  and  the  defence  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics will  be  deemed  a  confideration  of  fe- 
condary  and  far  inferior  importance.  At  any 
fuppofable  point  of  adverfity,  tlie  Diredory  will 
hold  in  their  hands  the  means  of  deliverance. 
In  any  poffible  conjuncture,  they  will  be  able  to 
detach  the  German  Powers  from  the  league  by 
ceding  Mantua,  IVlllan,  Bologna,  Genoa,  and 
even  Rome  to  the  Emperor's  ambition,  and 
agreeing  that  a  fuitable  compenfation  to  his  Bro- 
ther Monarch  of  Pruflia  may  be  annexed  to  his 
Dominions  in  Lower  Saxony  and  Weftphalia. 
Under  fuch  circumftances  it  feems  a  romantic 
hope,  that  any  efforts  of  Britain  can  ever  reftore 
the  Oligarchies  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Stadt- 
holderate  of  Holland,  or  wreft  Belgium  and 
Weftern  Germany  out  of  the  hands  of  France. 
It  is  pofTioIe,  that  flie  may  be  forced  to  make 
fome  facrificea,  and  the  two  great  German 
Powers  may  acquire  the  aggrandizement  al- 
luded to.  But  never  muft  we  look  for  thofe 
cefTions  in  the  Dutch  and  Belgic  Netherlands, 
which  alone  would  form  to  Britain  a  confider- 
able  object  of  national  advantage. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  exten- 
fion  of  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine  was  afcer- 
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tained  to  France ;  and  that  extenfion  has  been 
admitted  by  the  German  Empire,  as  the  princi- 
ple of  the  fubfcquent  Negotiation  at  Raftadt. 
This  formidable  aggrandizement  of  our  ancient 
Rival  may juftly  be  regretted;  but  when  the 
German  Powers  themfelves  have  acceded  to  it, 
it  were  wife  for  Britain  alfo  to  acquiefce.  The 
difficulties  which  have  retarded  the  Definitive 
Peace  at  Raftadt^  have  related  folely,  or  chiefly 
to  the  propofed  fecularizations.  Refpedting 
thefe  changes,  the  interefts  of  the  Empire  may 
iafely  be  truftcd  with  the  Princes  of  Germany^ 
who  are  now  fettling  with  France  the  neceflary 
compenfations.  However  mortifying  her  inter- 
ference may  be  to  the  Britifh  Cabinet,  it  cannot 
be  a  valid  reafon  for  a  new  Continental  War  *. 

The  renewal  of  a  General  War  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, on  this  ground,  cannot  be  loo  deeply  de- 
precated. It  would  be  an  adl  of  more  dire  te- 
mericy  than  its  commencement  before;  and  the 
worft  of  evils,  in  every  diredtion,  may  be  its 
fatal  confequence. 

•  This  has  been  avowed  by  Lord  Crenville  as  onr  reafon  for  ano- 
ther Continental  vVar.  In  the  debat  ■  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the 
King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  ihis  Seffion,  fte  the  reply  of  Lord 
Grenville  to  a  wife  and  hu(nane  Speech  by  the  Mar;Jiiis  of  Lanf- 
downe  in  favour  of  Peace.  Unfortunatf  ly,  however,  the  Nation 
feems  as  little  to  underftand  the  wifdnni  of  Lord  Lanfdowne's  pacific 
policy,  as  it  appears  to  feci  the  generofity  of  Mr.  fox's  coni^uc^,  in 
fupporting  the  principles  cf  Conftitutional  Liberty. 
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The  fiuiilty  of  the  Miolftcr^s  warhke  projf'fts, 
and  the  empthiefs  of  his  pompous  phraicc,  h.:ve 
bct-n  already  dete<5ted.  Let  not  tlie  propolil  of 
a  new  War  for  the  Deliverance  of  Eukope 
<]eiude  the  good  fenfe  of  the  flngiilh  Narion. 
Without  our  hiaurplcious  interference,  iiurope 
will  be  fafe ;  and  without  our  foollfii  obrcinncy 
to  retain  the  conquered  fettleiaents  of  Spain 
and  Holland,  tlie  hazards  of  internal  Revc:uticui 
will  be  removed  by  a  General  Peace,  and  Bri- 
tain, neither  endangered  nor  difhonourcd,  will 
again  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  repofe,  and  a  mild 
Government  fecured  by  a  timely,  juft,  and 
temperate  Reformation  of  Parliament. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  allc,  who  have 
proved  themfelves  the  mpft  judicious  Adver- 
faries  of  French  aggrandizement  ?  They  who 
forefaw  and  predicted,  that  the  Confederacy  of 
Kings  againic  the  Republic  of  France  would 
prove  an  abortive  cnterprize ;  who  witii  a 
wife  caution  advifcd  Minifters  to  fiiun  or  iliortcn 
a  conflicl  that  might  lead  to  ruin ;  vAio  warii- 
ed  them  that  it  would  be  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  grapple  with  France,  when  the  fervor 
of  revolutionary  enthufiafm  gave  her  in  feme 
fort  a  praeternatural  power,  which  might  pro- 
duce incalculable  effe6ls;  and  that  from  the 
defperate  frenzy  into  which  they  were  prepa- 
ring to  goad  her,  conquefi:  and  crime  might 
equally  refult;  but  were  her  ardour  fuffcred 
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to  cool  by  Peace,  inftead  of  planning  conquefts 
abroad,  the  utmoll  exertions  of  her  fl-iill  would 
be  employed  for  a  feries  of  years  in  repairing 
her  internal  damage  from  the  ftorm  of  the 
Revolution,  and  fettling  on  a  fecure  founda- 
tion the  difordcred  interefts  of  the  Republic ; 
or  they  who,  rejecting  thefe  fage  admonitions, 
rafhly  plunged  into  the  War,  prediding  it 
w^ould  be  a  fhort  one,  and  its  iflae  fortunate 
for  this  Country.  Who  bell:  deferve  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Public  ?  •They  v;ho  by  their 
ill-planned  and  ill-condu6led  hoitilities  upon 
the  Continent  have  adlually  aggrandized 
the  French  Republic  ;  and  yet,  with  a 
llrange  obftinacy  would  att.empt  to  retrieve 
what  their  impolicy  has  thrown  into  the 
grafp  of  France,  by  repeating  an  experi- 
ment already  found  fo  unfortunate  ;  or 
they  who  have  aUvoys  advifed  pacllic  mea- 
fures,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  recommend 
them;  whofe  plan  lor  fupporting  the  grandeur 
of  Britain  is  deep  and  comprehenfive  ;  not 
formed  on  fuperficial  views,  or  for  the  narrow 
purpofes  of  ielfifh  ambition  ;  but  calculated  on 
the  fure  grounds  of  experience  to  fecure  the 
lading  profperity  of  the  Empire  ;  wjioie  wifdom 
would  immediately  termiiiate  this  diladrous 
War.  if  Peace  on  fafe  and  equitable  terms  were 
found  to  be  attainable;  but  if  fuch  terms,  on  a 
,frefh  overture,  could  not  be  attained,  whofc  li- 
beral policy,  by  reiloring  the  true  principles  of 
the  Conftitution,   and   introducing  an  Adinini- 
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ftratlon  at  once  urm  and  popular,  vigorous  and 
oecon(i:nical,  wouUi  enable  this  free,  and  by 
them,  Ualted. Nation,  mow,  and  in  the  agls 
TO  COME,  to  maintain  her  In'DEPENdench 
vihh  a  lofty  hand,  and  fucccfsfiilly  to  refift  the 
Power  of  France,  however  formidably  aug- 
rcented  by  the  rafhnefs  and  obftinacy  of  the 
prefent  Adminiftration. 

4.  But  adiamed  of  tlicir  miiVeprefcntations, 
cur  Opponents  refort  to  a  new  cavil.  Why, 
they  adc,  do  Senators  Secede,  or  private  Men 
complain  that  Liberty  is  in  danger,  when  the 
Mlnifter,  by  corifenting  to  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  Juries  in  their  ancient  Right,  has  given  an 
ample  additional  fecurity  to  the  People,  and 
pro\ed  that  his  Adminiftration  is  not  unfriendly 
to  Liberty  ?  To  this  we  anfvvcr,  that  if  Parlia- 
nient  he  once  lo(l  to  the  Public  by  its  fervlle  fiib- 
je(fl:ion  to  the  Cabinet,  no  Civil  Plight  vyill  be  fafe 
for  a  fmgie  Seilion  ;  every  proteAing  privilege 
may  be  voted  away  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Law  has  been  iurpcp^dcd.  What 
the  Miniiler  has  conferred,  the  Minlfler,  at  his 
pleafure,  may  refume.  Privileges,  p;  ecarioufly 
Jield  by  Juries,  cannot  lefien  the  neceflity  to 
Secede  :  I  hey  may  incrcafe  the  efTicacy  of  po- 
pular interference;  they  cannot  render  PeceiTion, 
with  a  \'iew  to  obtain  It,  improper  or  iinfeafon- 
able.  In  a  crifis  of  great  danger,  and  in  a  ftate 
of  Parliament  which  is  utterly  hopeiefs  without 
the  lawful  interpofuion  of  the  People,  Seccffion 
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then,  and  not  till  then,  becomes  an  a£l  of  duty 
to  the  Public. 

But  here  we  readily  acknowledcre  the  im- 
portance of"  the  rerrulation  alluded  to.  With 
the  reft  of  the  Minifter's  fyftem  it  appears  in- 
compatible. But  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  ex- 
plain his  inconfiftencies;  neither  is  it  our  wifli 
to  depreciate  what  he  has  done  well.  We 
willingly  commend  this  conceflion ;  and  we 
admit,  that,  from  a  long  feries  cf  a6ls  which 
indifputably  evince  his  guilt,  one  beneficial 
meafure,  in  which  he  concurred,  may  be  fc- 
leded.  For  while  the  Minifter's  iliare  of 
praife  for  this  meafure  is  allowed  him,  it  mud 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  refloration  of  the 
Right  of  Juries  is  principally  to  be  afcribed  to 
two  Senatoi's,  the  forcmoft  of  his  Opponents. 
The  firft  a  Man  '^  born  to  unite  accompliih- 
ments  and  virtues  I'eemingly  oppofite  ;  who 
joins  to  the  fofteft  philanthropy,  the  firmnefs 
and  vigour  of  a  phiiofophic  mind  ;  and,  to  the 
wufdom  of  an  experienced  Statefman,  adds  the 
eloquence  of  a  Demoiuienes,  and  the  zeal  of  a 
Patriot  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty  ;  and  linked  in 
friendlhip  with  him,  that  intrepid  Manf,  who 
iirft  combated  the  prejudices  of  the  Bar  and 

*  The  Honourable  C.  J.  Fox. 
+  The  Honourable  T.  Eilkiuq. 
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the  Bench,  before,  he  attempted  to  conquer 
thofe  of  the  Senate  ;  whofe  palTion  for  Liberty 
is  the  natural  glow  of  a  mind  at  once  ardent 
and  benevolent;  whofe  eloquence  and  learning 
fit  him  to  plead  the  Caufe  of  his  Country; 
who  treads  with  firm  and  rapid  fteps  that 
honourable  courfe  which  Somers  trod  before 
him. 

5.  The  laft  objection  which  we  fiiall  beg 
leave  to  ftate  relate!;  to  ourleh-es.  It  may  be 
faid^  that  v/e  ftand  felf-contradicled,  and  our 
invidious  allegation  of  the  peril  s^nd  tyranny 
of  the  timesis  confuted  by  the  freedom  we  have 
TiOt  feared  to  ufe  in  this  difculfion.  To  this 
obfervation  our  anfwer  fliall  be  brief.  What 
•*ve  have  written  has  been  the  refult  of  our 
conviclion,  that  the  Country  is  in  danger ;  and 
that  fafety  can  only  be  found  in  thofe  meafures 
to  which  the  Seceflion  we  have  thus  freely 
vindicated  is  a  continual  exhortation.  In 
ilatlng  our  fentimcnts  to  the  Public,  Vv^ith  all 
the  force  of  argument  which  our  feeble 
powers  would  permit,  we  have  but  complied 
with  the  didates  of  dnty.  We  truft  that  we 
l)ave  fallen  into  no  indecency  of  expreffion  ;  we 
art  well  afllired,  that  we  have  not  exceeded 
tlie  bounds  of  legality.  That  there  may  be 
danger  in  this  conduct,  we  are  aware.  We 
attest  not  to  magnify,  but  we  are  prepared  to 
meet   it.      We  have   not  forgotten   that   the 
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Cabinet  poffefs  the  unlimited  Power  of  Tmpri- 
so>iMENT.  i\^ed  as  we  are,  and  bowed  \\  ith 
infirmities,  we  are  ill  able  to  lul^ain  the  pref* 
fure  of  iliofe  hardfhips,  which  a  rigorous  exer* 
cife  of  that  Power  might  poffiblyinfiidl.  Pei  haps 
the  Cabinet  are  too  candid,  or  too  politic,  thus  to 
opprefs  innocent  Men.  Whether  Mr.  Pitt  be 
capable  of  ading  with  fo  much  rancour  and 
malignity,  we  know  not.  We  hope  that  he  is 
not.  But  flill  the  abufe  of  unlimited  Power 
is  poffible.  The  Cabinet  of  Charles  the  Firft 
opprefTed  the  virtuous  Elliot,  whofe  only  fault 
was  the  honeft  performance  of  his  duty. 
Guilty  of  no  breach  of  Law,  he  periflied  by 
the  worft  of  deaths,  the  flow  torture  of  a  dif- 
folution,  efFe61:ed  by  the  hardfliips  of  a  prifon. 
But  the  fear  of  poffible  oppreffion  will  not 
jullify  the  non-performance  of  our  duty  to  the 
Public.  We  truft  to  the  Protection  of  the 
Law.  But  if  Law  ihould  b2  unable  to  pro- 
ted,  if  the  fate  of  the  generous  Elliot  fliould 
await  us,  may  we  meet  it  with  his  unfliaken 
fortitude  !  May  the  fmile  of  Approving 
Heaven  confoie  and  cheer  us  to  the  lad! 


THE    END. 
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